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“1943 indicates that NYNL’s 


program is a healthy one for 


both policyholder and agent 


Reports O. 7. Arnold 


President, 


Northwestern National Life Insurance Company 
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MORE PEOPLE 
ARE “STAYING WITH IT” 


Surest sign of wise insurance 
buying is insurance that stays in 
force. Lapses by NWNL policy- 
holders have steadily declined. 
They dropped a further 25% in 
1943, to a record low. NWNL 
agents, paid not primarily for 
sales but for insurance kept in 
force, did a sound job of selling 
and servicing, reducing the 
waste of lapses—and thus earned 
better incomes for themselves. 


MANAGEMENT COSTS 
WHITTLED DOWN 


Against the tide of rising prices, 
and with more policyholders 
than ever before to serve, NYNL 
in 1943 has actually spent fewer 
dollars than in 1942 for expenses 
of management— except for 
taxes. In part, this reflects con- 
tinued close control of manage- 
ment costs, but in a larger degree 
it reflects the increased efficien- 
cy of NYNL’s plan of agents’ 
compensation. 





MORE PEOPLE 
ARE BEING PROTECTED 


Insurance in force (almost 
$550,000,000) increased more 
than 2% times as much as in 
1942, atarate nearly 50% greater 
than the estimated rate of in- 
crease for all life companies. 
(Excluding group insurance, the 
rate of gain was 20% greater.) 
More than ever, NWNL’s gain 
came from policies kept in force 
because they were soundly sold 
and properly serviced. 


MARGIN OF SAFETY 
iS GROWING 


Surplus funds for policyholders’ 
protection—above legal require- 
ments—are growing faster than 
insurance in force. They provide 
a substantial extra margin of 
safety. Assets, kept at work in 
diversified prime securities, now 
total well over $100,000,000 — 
40% in U. S. Bonds. NWNL’s 
direct purchases of War Bonds 
in 1943 virtually equalled its 
total premium income. 








NWNL's PROGRAM for giving continually improving service to 
policyholders is spearheaded by a unique method of paying 
agents. The NWNL agent is paid, not primarily for the amount 
of insurance he sells you, but for the amount you keep in force. 
When you lapse a policy, he suffers a penalty in his own 
earnings which applies not merely to the policy you lapsed, 
but to every dollar’s worth of insurance from which he is 


receiving an income. Thus, his prime interest is to provide you 
with exactly the right kind and amount of insurance, measured 
by what you need and can afford. 

As in past years, NWNL’s complete Financial Statement, 
issued on New Year’s Day and including all transactions 
through December 31, was the first to be published in 1944, 
If you’d like a copy, write us. 


NORTHWESTERN -Vatéional LIFE 


INSURANCE 


Minneapolis 4, 





COMPANY 
Minnesota Buy War Bonds! 


( This is a reproduction of N°°-NL’s current national advertisement) 
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When [ grow up... 


Have you not dreamed as this boy dreams? 
Did you not hope that one day you would be . . . well, what 
was it? .. . architect, scientist, surgeon, engineer, farmer? 

All youth dreams. And from youthful dreams and hopes 
come our great men and women. But often there are stum- 
bling blocks in the path of children’s ambitions . . . far too 
often dreams perish for the want of a chance, more education, 
of just more time for preparation. 

Remember your own ambitions when you plan for your 
children . . , review the provisions you have made for your 


loved ones should they be deprived of your income. Would 


your son and your daughter still be able to pursue the dream 


that leads them on to some cherished career? Or would 
sudden want crush all hope or block the road with difficulties? 


For 68 years there has been no surer way to protect the 
future of loved ones than through Prudential life insurance. 
This mutual company provides low-cost life insurance in the 
form that will give you the kind of protection best suited to 
your needs. You will find the Prudential representative a 
helpful guide to insurance protection. 


Buy War Savings Stamps from your Prudential Agent 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
A mutual life insurance company 


HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


THE FUTURE BELONGS TO THOSE WHO PREPARE FOR IT 


This is one of a’series of advertisements appearing in Life, Saturday Evening Post, Newsweek, Time, American Magazine, 
Better Homes & Gardens, American Home, American Legion M agazine, Harpers, Atlantic Monthly, National Geographic, and other magazines. 
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Observe how income of a typical, active Mutual Life Field Underwriter rises steadily— 
aided by Service Fees and Efficiency Income—wvunitil his retirement pension starts. (Chart 
assumes $250,000 annual production to retirement age 65—no production thereafter.) 


THE WEW PLAN Favors 
CAREER UNDERWRITERS! 


Without added cost to policyholders, this Mutual Lifetime 
Plan provides increased compensation to the efficient Field 
Underwriter who remains with the Company. 


The Plan features two new sources of income: Service 
Fees and Efficiency Income. A two per cent Service Fee is 
paid annually on premiums after the 10th policy year so 
long as the underwriter remains with the Company, con- 
tinues to produce and renders satisfactory service to old 
policyholders. 


Efficiency Income, which is based on quality perform- 
ance, starts in the 5th contract year. The above chart 
shows that with $250,000 new business each year, and with 
reasonable assumptions on persistency and mortality, the 
good underwriter producing quality business can build his 
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Efficiency Income up to $135 a month—in addition to 
Commissions and Service Fees. 

The retirement income, now a part of this Lifetime 
Plan, starts between ages 60 and 70. 


The introduction of this Lifetime Plan for compen- 
sating Field Underwriters represents a distinct forward 
move toward the announced Mutual Life goal. 


OUR 


2np CENTURY 
OF SERVICE 
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The Awakening Value of Discontent 


to stagnation. Rustiness lies in its path. In the 

business world, and in the field of personal en- 
deavor, contentment with things as they are, causes 
us to rest on our laurels. Subsequently when we rest 
—we rust. There is no evidence that contented cows 
yield a better product, but it is evident that no ma- 
terial human progress ever resulted from contented 
men. The progress of civilization has been the ever- 
lasting struggle of discontented human beings who 
were determined not to leave well enough alone, but 
who insisted on making that which appeared good, 
even better. Discontent brought the caveman out to 
explore the forest beyond, and in the long train of 
events that transpired since that time, almost every 
lofty attainment has been the result of a valuable form 
of discontent. 


[ EWARE of an overdose of contentment. It leads 


Generally speaking, there are two types of discon- 
tent. One is destructive and the other constructive. 
The man who would tear society apart for his per- 
sonal gain is an example of destructive discontent. 
But an individual who would give up transitory and 
even permanent gains, so as to lift humanity to a 
higher level, represents one of the many forms of 
constructive discontent. Every bit of progress is the 
result of someone’s discontent that resulted in eventual 
betterment. 


Some years ago, while lunching with an officer of 
a prominent automobile manufacturing company, I 
inquired why his company did not compute good will 
when making their financial statement, since that fac- 
tor was generally considered an actual asset of the 
business. His response astounded me for the moment. 
He said “Our greatest asset does not appear on our 
statement at all, even though it is worth more than 
cash in banks, trade marks, plants, equipment, out- 
standing accounts, etc. Our greatest asset is the dis- 
content of our customers.” When I recovered from 
the momentary shock, he explained further that 
whenever a customer complained and criticized the 
product, they immediately sent the problem to their 
research laboratories. It was then up to the engi- 
neers in charge of research to find out how the sug- 
gested improvement could be made. He also admitted 
that if it were not for complaining customers, who 
are sometimes regarded by salesmen as “cranks,” they 
would never have had a research department and 
probably would be selling the same automobile which 
they had manufactured twenty years ago. He con- 
cluded by saying “Discontent leads to higher things 


and loftier attainments.” To which I responded 
“Progress—thy name is discontent.” 

Thereupon I began losing my prejudice for discon- 
tent. Little did I realize that it could be so conducive 
to human welfare. I had always thought discontent 
as something that caused a man to go home and 
brutalize his wife and children, thereby adding to the 
total human misery. This present world conflict is 
the result of the constructive discontent of civilized 
human beings for the natural brutality of barbarians. 

Great biographies have been the recitation of events 
in the lives of men and women who refused to take 
the world as they found it and who were determined 
to improve their lot, and that of their fellow men, by 
fighting against limitations and misfortunes that were 
imposed on them. The difference between great men 
and just ordinary men is frequently the difference in 
their attitude toward things that exist. The so- 
called “contented” man makes the best of things as he 
finds them and therefore takes shape from them. 
The discontented man imposes his will upon his sur- 
roundings thus reshaping them, and all progress has 
been the result of the efforts of the latter type. 

Constructive discontent leads to higher reality. This 
principle can be broadly applied to life in general. 
Every artist suffers from the impassioned yearnings 
of discontent. He is constructively dissatisfied with 
life as he finds it and subsequently discovers an emo- 
tional outlet for his discontent through music, poetry, 
literature, and many other forms of artistic expres- 
sion. Thus are the great heights of art attained. 
Within the ranks of discontent were many great 
masters. These giants stand out on the horizon of 
human progress like so many luminous planets in the 
evening sky. The manifestations of discontent are 
merely symptoms of man’s finest qualities. He desires 
everlasting improvement. 

It is necessary in all forms of personal endeavor to 
keep in our mental supply closet an appreciable 
quantity of constructive discontent for handy use. 
We should remove the anesthesia of self-satisfaction, 
complacency and contentment, before they lull us to 
sleep. The dream it provides may be pleasant enough 
while it lasts but the awakening will be rude and as- 
tounding, and finally leave us frustrated and wrongly 
convinced that only in dreams can we find any real 
attainment and happiness. Against this, human ex- 
perience tells us that the successful exercise of a man’s 
greatest capacities provides him with a happiness be- 
yond description. To have tasted that ecstasy, he 
must have traversed life’s roadway with that trium- 
phant trinity, Discontent, Energy and Courage. 
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QUESTION OF THE YEAR 











The author, a partner in The Hale & Hale 
Company, fire and casualty underwriters of 
Cleveland, is a successful insurance agent and a 
practical student of the business. He has done 
systematic lecturing at two colleges and one 
university and believes that the hard facts of 
business life are benefited by the impartial ap- 
proach employed by the scholar. 

Mr. Hale, who regularly contributes an annual 
review article to The Spectator Property In- 
surance Review, this year concentrates on a sub- 
ject of equal interest to all branches of the in- 
surance business. 
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In this, his annual review 
specially written for The 
Spectator, the author casts 
the spotlight of unbiased 
reasoning on today’s most im- 
portant insurance topic. What 
has transpired and what may 
be anticipated are alike 
brought under discussion. 


By CLAYTON G. HALE 


whether insurance really is commerce? 

The big question of the year has been this 
examination into what is commerce, and what is the 
nature of insurance, and does the nature of the latter 
fit into a proper definition of the former. The gov- 
ernment says it fits; the insurance industry says it 
doesn’t fit. The government says insurance is not 
only commerce, but that it is interstate commerce; the 
industry says we have been all through that six or 
seven times before and there ought to be a limit to 
how many times it need be repeated. 


D'=: it make any difference in the long run 


A Means to an End 


The answer to this question is not an end in itself, 
but only a means to an end. The real questions which 
give rise to this contest are certain differences of 
opinion on two other subjects: (1) Is it better for 
the public that the insurance business be closely regu- 
lated by public authority or that it be closely unregu- 
lated by public authority’; and (2) is it better that 
the “public authority” be the individual States or be 
the Federal Government? 

It happens that, working in reverse, these concepts 
can be grouped as follows: (a) The Federal Govern- 
ment, (b) claiming authority by virtue of calling in- 
surance interstate commerce, (c) favors a high degree 
of competition—-specifically, rate competition; where- 
as (x) the States are practically unanimous, (y) in 
contending insurance is not interstate commerce, (2) 
and hence subject to present regulation by States 
which, historically, found an excess of competition 
was detrimental and substituted therefor a licensing 
and rating bureau system under State supervision. 

So the commerce question isn’t particularly im- 
portant except as it happens to be the key to jurisdic- 
tion; and jurisdiction happens to lead directly to the 
divergent theories of the degree of competition best 
suited to the public interest. 

What is the present score on the question? Js in- 





1J.e., almost unlimited (unbridled?) competition. 
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—-IS IT COMMERCE? - « - 


surance commerce? At this writing insurance is not 
commerce, in law. It is commerce, in economics. 
What is it, in fact? In a democracy it is presumed 
the citizens will have ways of expressing their answer. 

It is likely that, in the long run, their answer to the 
question of commerce will be determined by their 
opinion regarding competition. I will not say this is 
wrong in a land which prefers our types of govern- 
mental institutions. The venerable ancestor of our 
basic law, the English common law, developed wisely 
in much this same way. Our present jury system is 
flavored in this manner. 

So the real question isn’t “is insurance commerce,” 
but rather “what degree of competition is most in the 
public interest”? On this latter question the States 
have had a wealth of past experience—costly experi- 
ence. 

Eighty and ninety years ago the insurance business 
was wallowing in a quagmire of competition. The in- 
tolerable confusion and distress which this visited 
upon the insurance-buying public was the early fore- 
runner of such later and lesser problems as two or 
three highly competitive and non-cooperating street 
railways in one town, and several highly competitive 
and non-intercommunicating telephone companies in 
one city necessitating business firms’ subscribing to 
all "phone systems. 

The railway competition smoothed out into the form 
of local monopolies granted and regulated by municipal 
franchises. The telephone competition simmered down 
to approximately State-wide monopolies granted and 
regulated by State public utility commissions. Most 
of the mature people living today can remember these 
railway and telephone developments and know that the 
system of monopoly regulated by public authority has 
been better for the utility users, and for the utilities 
themselves, than was unbridled competition. 

But even prior to the multiple traction and tele- 
phone era, there had been the insurance company 
rivalry, more dangerous to the public than inability 
to complete a ’phone call or take a street car ride— 
policyholders losing their life savings through de- 
pendence upon paper contracts which purported to 
provide the intangible service of bearing risks for 
fees, but which were enfeebled and unable to perform 
because of the beneficence of reckless rivalry. 

So the States established a system of licensing both 
companies and individuals, and of examining and 
regulating. They did not give any individual monopo- 
lies or exclusive franchises’ but they did allow, en- 


? 

°*“The Phoenix promptly. began to fight the Friendly. tooth 
and nail. It applied to the Lords of the Privy Council for the 
exclusive right of ‘making and registering all assurances, 
policies, and contracts of houses from fire for thirty-one years.’ 
Its greedy demand was not satisfied, but it was granted the 
entire field free from competition for one year; after which the 
Friendly society could do business for three months and rest 
for three months, and so on by alternate quarter years of busi- 
ness and retirement. As a part of this decision, given m 1687 
in the presence of King James II, the Phoenix was required to 
pay the government for its work in putting out fires, the amount 
being fixed by the King for each individual fire.” 

—One Hundred Years of Fire Insurance, pp. 7, 8, by Gall 
and Jordan. 





*The Hartford Fire Insurance Co., est. 1810. 


courage and require certain pooling of statistics and 
uniformity of rates and policy conditions and thereby 
stabilized the industry. Whether this served the pub- 
lic interest was pretty well demonstrated all the way 
up to, and through, the recent depression. 

But this insurance evolution occurred so. long ago 
that few men now living can remember it. One of 
the few is the much-respected insurance editor of the 
New York Journal of Commerce, William S. Craw- 
ford, and several times in recent. months he has writ- 
ten out his recollections of those days of rate wars and 
the hardships they brought upon the public. 


Yesterday’s Paths 

To give today’s younger men an insight into this 
question of competition as it was viewed 75 years ago, 
I will quote from a small bound book I have before me. 
This book was issued by one of the most substantial 
fire insurance companies of that day—and it was over 
half a century old at that time; and it has continued 
to enjoy the confidence of the public until today it 
must always be reckoned with when judging which 
company is most acceptable to the largest number of 
property-owning citizens’. This book is dated at Chi- 
cago—Jan. 1, 1867. I think the passage of time will 
serve to release us from the injunction: “No one re- 
ceiving the same is at liberty to exhibit our rules, 
rates, or system of business, to the representatives of 
other companies.” 

This quotation is found in Chapter XIII, entitled 





Clayton G. Hale 
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Boards of Underwriters, and gives 
a clear picture of straight thinking 
at the time: 

“This Company has always 
favored organizations of this 
character, and on all proper occa- 
sions has requested its agents to 
co-operate in measures favorable 
to their formation. Its position 
is such that it cannot fail of being 
a gainer, when placed on a plat- 
form of equality with other insti- 
tutions, in the matter of rates of 
premium, neither can its agents. 
But independent of this considera- 
tion, it favors Local Boards as a 
matter of principle. By some, 
measures of this description are 
opposed, as savoring of monopoly; 
even intelligent agents have en- 
deavored to maintain that they 
were impolitic—that Insurance, 
like everything else, should en- 
counter free competition — that 
such “combinations,” as they are 
sometimes termed, are unfair, and 
so on. Such views are regarded as 
superficial as they are unjust. If 
every jobbing house in the country, 
instead of selling its wares and 
merchandise at a price commen- 
surate with cost, and a reasonable 
profit for the capital invested, 
should place them entirely in the 
hands of agents, who should receive 
a compensation for selling in shape 
of a commission upon sales, with- 
out regard to the price for which 
the property was sold, it is readily 
perceived that the conscientious 
agent, intent on protecting the in- 
terests of his principal, by selling 
the property placed in his hands, at 
such prices only as would yield a 
fair return for the outlay, would be 
no match whatever for a mercenary 
competitor who made the interests 
of his principal eptirely subservient 
to his own. , 


Need For Limitation 


“The analogy would be more 
striking still, if the party bent on 
securing the largest sum in com- 
missions, had it in his power to 
palm off an article greatly inferior 
in.quality to that offered by the 
other, and which, owing to the 
ignorance of the public on the sub- 
ject, found ready purchasers at a 
concession from the market value 
of the best. The effect of such com- 
petition would be to degrade the 
good and the bad together. It is 
discovered at a glance, that if the 
mercantile interests of this coun- 
try were conducted on any such 
principle as this, speedy and uni- 
versal bankruptcy would ensue; 
and yet, its vast Underwriting in- 
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terests are carried on under a sys- 
tem very similar. Nothing is more 
common, therefore, than to find 
localities in which, through the in- 
fluence of some indiscreet or mer- 
cenary representative of respect- 
able institutions, or some unprin- 
cipled exponent of unworthy ones, 
an utter demoralization, both as to 
rates and practice, has become the 
prevailing rule. Hence, organiza- 
tions having for their object a re- 
form of all such abuses are just as 
essential to the best interests of the 
insured as the insurer, because 
their conservative tendency con- 
tributes to solvency and soundness, 
the vital considerations with all in- 
telligent patrons of Underwriting 
Institutions.” 

There you have a modest state- 
ment of the need for a limitation 
upon competition when considering 
an intangible service which the 
public pays for in advance and 
needs to rely upon for future de- 
livery. It is the view that became 
accepted long ago by the States 
within the framework of their own 
anti-trust laws. It has been suc- 
cessful, but not perfect. 

Assuming the opponents of this 
75-year old state of affairs to be 
sincere in their position in the 
anti-trust suit and in their opposi- 
tion to the bills before Congress, 
one supposes it is the imperfections 
which have brought about their 
hostility. Here, however, our path 
branches out in a myriad of direc- 
tions. I am slow to question a 





man’s sincerity, if for no other rea- 
son than that we sorely need more 
of that simple ingredient in our 
affairs. Consequently anyone show- 
ing a vestige of it is to be encour- 
aged. A great deal of trouble can 
be traced to an undue amount of 
shrewdness, of caginess, of clever- 
ness, and not enough common sin- 
cerity. The little insincere inci- 
dents seem of small consequence at 
the time they occur, and the shrewd 
individual thinks he has won the 
little issue; but he fails to notice 
he has left behind him a deep im- 
pression of wonderment and 
thoughtfulness on the part of the 
recipient of this shrewdness, or of 
a bystander who happened to ob- 
serve it. It does a company no good 
to talk one thing and do another. 
It does an organization no good to 
issue a noble slogan for public con- 
sumption if a high officer of that 
organization moves his lips in a 
cynical smile when the slogan is 
mentioned. If in men’s affairs the 
pen is mightier than the sword, so 
too sincerity is more enduring than 
dissimulation. I sometimes think 
that there are insurance men in 
high places of leadership responsi- 
bility who have never learned the 
story of Abraham Lincoln’s watch- 
ing the slaves and formulating the 
thought that if he ever found him- 
self in a position to do something 
about it he would embrace the op- 
portunity; yet the insurance busi- 
ness has experienced this over and 
over again, for in our country there 
is no way of knowing ten years 
hence who will be our senators, our 
congressmen, our officers of justice, 
nor what recollections will motivate 
them’. 
Sincerity Requisite 

In a land having freedom of 
speech and a free press, sincerity is 
the next most important requisite 
to sound business progress. 
put it even ahead of intelligence. 
Intelligence, lacking the checkrein 
of sincerity, produces mischief. 
There is as much basic wisdom to 
be found at the small county seat 
where the farmer and the towns- 
man are close to the laws of nature 
and know that some part of the 
wealth of each crop should be given 





‘Perhaps our classic illustration is the 
unsatisfactory settling of a loss in Buf- 
falo, N. Y., observed by a lawyer named 
McMillan, and the _ satisfactory settling 
of a loss in Batavia, N. Y., for an owner 
named Walker, which culminated in 
Senator McMillan of Buffalo introducing 
a bill which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Insurance, of which Senator Wal- 
ker of Batavia was a member. This bal- 
ance of good and bad recollections con- 
tributed mightily to the fire insurance 
policy wording under which the business 
lived for half a century. 


I will, 
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pack to the soil, as is to be found 
among those who have been trained 
in the canyons of the biggest cities. 
Most of the persons who have 
achieved listing in Who’s Who in 
America, living in New York City, 
got their training in the country 
spaces, notably Iowa. 

The insurance business and the 
individuals in it, therefore, ought 
not to take a dislike to everyone 
disagreeing with their views, 
whether they be in or out of the 
business. If the critic is sincere, 
and, better yet, to a reasonable de- 
gree informed, temperate, and con- 
structive in attitude, it is likely he 
can do us more good than can the 
amiable fellow who closes his eyes 
to our imperfections and has noth- 
ing more worthwhile to offer than 
the lofty assurance that we are the 
chosen few in the business world. 

By the very considerations I have 
advanced, particularly the conse- 
quences of men having long memo- 
ries and turning up in unexpected 
places, it seems to me it is abund- 
antly clear that the industry has 
done an overwhelmingly good job, 
else the very point I have been mak- 
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ing would dictate that drastic 
changes would have occurred long 
ago. This is not to deny, however, 
that some strong and valid criti- 
cisms have been brought to the at- 
tention of Congress and that en- 
lightened conduct will require that 
corrections be made by the indus- 
try and by those State officials who 
emphasize States’ rights—and that 
this be done sincerely. Failing this, 
the argument that New York State 
is an example of an excellent State 
Insurance Department is apt to be 
cited as a reason to believe a Fed- 
eral Insurance Department might 
be a strong and good influence. I 
favor making the necessary im- 
provements in the 75-year-old sys- 
tem. I believe this to be the better 
way to conserve the greater basic 
good and to remedy the lesser im- 
perfections. The threat of Federal 
intervention can, in the long run, 
be a more potent influence for good 
than could actual intervention. 


Question of Competition 
But I have said, some paragraphs 
back, that our path branches out in 
a myriad of directions. This is be- 
cause we are concerned with the 


question of competition and/or 
public regulation in the insurance 
business, but the decision will not 
be made on that question alone. A 
politician of certain political per- 
suasion or by force of circumstances 
may feel a strong Federal govern- 
ment should manage all the nation’s 
affairs; a senator may feel he 
should rectify a wrong he once wit- 
nessed; a department of justice 
man may feel it is for him to win 
his cases by every means at his dis- 
posal; a State superintendent of in- 
surance may feel that local au- 
thority and patronage are the real 
issues and that it is his duty to 
preserve these to his own State 
rather than yield them to Washing- 
ton; a governor may feel he would 
be derelict in risking a loss of the 
large revenue his State secures 
from insurance taxes; the average 
citizen may consider States’ rights 
the angle that interests him. Elim- 
inating the insincere men from all 
of these categories (for in the long 
run they are not the real leaders 
no matter what office they may 
hold) you will find sincere men of 
these beliefs. It is proper, there- 
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fore, that they be _ respectfully tack of Bigness. That is not to a satisfactory condition—at least, 
heard and that the weight of their disparage Bigness for itself alone. that “everything was under con- = 
views be gauged. They may be Growth is natural and inevitably trol”; but that it suddenly became di 
pointing the ways in which the in- develops size. What I speak of is clear that this was not the fact, and on 
dustry, by some adjustments or Bigness that has got out of con- had not been for some time. It is lit 
alterations in its methods, can trol in some important respects. easier to illustrate such an observa- gn 
mend its imperfections and con- “Nor do I suggest that more bu- tion by pointing a finger at some f 
tinue onward in a way substanti- reaus or committees are needed to other business than at our own (xc aa 
ally satisfactory to itself and to its control this unwieldy Bigness. cause we feel we can be more ch 
critics. This differs from simply Rather do I think that what is analytical and objective that way) th 
howling down the adversaries. It needed most is more self discipline and so I will refer to the stock ut 
differs from meeting pressure with in all departments of our business brokerage business and some as- os 
counter pressure. This can only be and by all individuals engaged in it. pects of the banking business as th 
acomplished (in a lasting way) by “I do not fear for the future of conducted in the late 1920’s. It ha 
men who are sincere in their atti- the insurance business in this appeared to many of the “leaders” . 
tude toward the wisest regulation country. It is too deeply rooted in of those businesses in those days 
of the insurance business, all as- the social structure of the Nation that they were in the ideally dual bu 
pects considered. This is the con- to justify a thought that it might situation of abundant prosperity se 
structive way. This is something come to an end. Whether we shall for themselves and glerious ser- pr 
different than “is insurance com- be permitted to continue the man- vice to society. Even society thought wi 
merce ?”’ agement and the operation of the so. la 
A thought-provoking comment, business is another question, the But society possesses the unique ri 
spoken by a second-generation prac- answer to which depends very privilege of second-guessing. If, 
tical underwriter and executive of largely on us.” when making its second guess, it 
a small but venerable independent Broad Visi thinks it may have been tricked, it 
company’, is the following: “I get road vision sometimes laughs it off (Barnum’s - 
the impression that we are suffer- It is wise for insurance men to “The public likes to be fooled’), in 
ing from (or assailed by) an at- bear in mind that there have been sometimes rebukes (a TNEC inves- al 
meri times when the business com- tigation characterized by unfavor- th 
oS Wenn Berne pe Re a munity of the nation has thought able press releases), sometimes ai 
Insurance Co., Dayton, Ohio. that its relation to sociefy was in lashes back in anger (orthodox is 
ac 
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criminal indictments; not to be 
confused with the Atlanta type of 
ease-in which there seems to be 
little public feeling of any criminal 
conduct), sometimes puts the 
fferxing business into a_ strait- 


“jacket (the New York Stock Ex- 


change), and sometimes takes over 
the business (municipal public 
utilities). Society is, indeed, a 
severe task-master; and it is right 
that it be so in a country which 
has been built on and must preserve 
a free economy. 

It is, therefore, incumbent upon 
business to understand, and be 
sensitive to, not only its apparent 
present relation to society, but also 
what that relation will be when, 
later on, society has exercised its 
right of a second guess. 


Progressive Process 


The good or the bad of a busi- 
ness )»ractice is occurring or exist- 
ing or developing as time moves 
along from day to day, even though 
that good or bad may not be recog- 
nized or identified until later. This 
is where business wisdom, or 
acumen, or foresightedness, or just 
plain thoughtfulness, is needed. 
Such business thoughtfulness is 
regularly applied to the future es- 
timated profitableness of the enter- 
prise, but it is not so regularly ap- 
plied to the future estimated 
relation to society. Yet whatever 
those future conclusions regarding 
its relation to society may turn out 
to be, they are accumulating pres- 
ently from day to day. 

If we recognize them presently, 
we are not apt to be taken by sur- 
prise when society finally takes its 
second guess and reaches its net 
conclusions; but if we ignore the 
present accumulation we risk dis- 
covering later that we were not 
abreast of the journey of our re- 
lations and that they are now ’way 
down the road, whereas we had 
thought they were “all under con- 
trol” while we were resting in the 
shade. 


Pointed Analogy 


Let me emphasize this further by 
a quotation, taken from quite an- 
other field of thought. When Prince 
Huburtus zu Lowenstein returned 
to his castle just before the pres- 
ent war, realizing that during his 
absence many things had occurred 
in Germany which had not directly 
overthrown the German Republic 
but which had _inconspicuously 

®°"“On Borrowed Peace,” by Prince Hu- 
ae cu Lowenstein, p. 110 (italics sup- 


‘A History of Lloyds, p. 246, by Wright 
and Fayle (London). 


effected its complete deterioration 
by allowing a great increase in 
power to the National Socialists, he 
stood looking at his sun dial and 
thought: “In Matzen everything 
had stood still, and its sun dial, I 
felt, was a symbol of the whole 
place. It did not move, but. time 
went around it, and lengthening 
shadows foretold the coming of the 
evening.’ 


There has been nothing new, in, 


this discourse. It only calls atten- 
tion to some facets of thought 
which bear upon current insurance 
problems. Nor is there very much 


new in the problems either al- 
though some sound progress has 
been made since 1711: 

“The charges brought against 
Lloyd’s itself [1811] were exactly 
the same as had been brought 
against the private insurers nearly 
a hundred years before — inade- 
quate facilities for effecting insur- 
ance at reasonable rates; difficulty 
in obtaining settlement of claims, 
due partly to the litigiousness, and 
partly to the financial weakness of 
the underwriters; undue cost of in- 
surance, arising from the excessive 
remuneration of the brokers.” 
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HEART DISEASE TOLL 


Possession of life insurance assures double 


protection against hazards of leading death 


cause, serving as preventive and indemnifier 


is a force against early death 

from weakness of the heart. 
This may be affirmed despite statis- 
tical evidence that approximately 
one-third of the billion dollars paid 
in death claims by life insurance 
companies in 1942, or over $300,- 
000,000 were paid to beneficiaries 
of heart disease victims. The owner 
of life insurance has an asset which 
contributes to his contentment and 
outlook for the future. He need 
worry less about the financial needs 
of his family in the event of un- 
timely death. He may, should he 
choose, spend his winters away 
from the cold and snow, thus he 
may avoid two of the more widely 
accepted causes of death from 
heart afflictions, worry and harsh 
weather. 

Analysis of the mortality inci- 
dence from the many diseases of 
the heart would seem to warrant 
at least an observation that in- 
clement climates, work under pres- 
sure, city living, advancing years, 
inordinate worry and lack of funds 
—notably for adequate medical 
care—are prime factors in the 
ever-increasing annual death toll 
due to heart ailments. Statistics 
show that the death rate from 
heart disease is highest during the 
winter months. Urban mortality 
rates are higher than rural. There 
is also proof that men in key exec- 
tive positions are frequent victims 
of sudden heart attacks. 


Tis possession of life insurance 


Adverse Influences 


Neglect of incipient physical 
weakness usually due to inability 
to pay for proper medical care 
with alarming frequency, ulti- 
mately leads to fatal heart ailments. 
Of course, age is an indisputable 
and prime force in the heart mor- 
tality. The average rate of heart 
mortality rises directly with the 
average age of the population of 
a city or of an area. The death 
rate for older ages, is almost ex- 
clusively from heart disease. Re- 
ports to The Spectator from the 
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By THOMAS J. V. CULLEN 


Editor, The Spectator 


Health Departments of 155 cities 
for 1942 substantiate in general 
the foregoing thesis. For these 
cities having a combined popula- 
tion of almost 43 million, had a 
combined rate of death of 348.5, 
the total deaths numbering 149,- 
495. This is an increase from the 
339.4 heart death rate shown by 
The Spectator for 186 selected 
cities last year. The overall death 
rate for the Nation in 1942 was 
293.5 for the cities reporting to 
The Spectator it was 348.5. In New 
England, where the highest re- 
gional death rate from the heart 
was recorded, 22 cities in 1942 
had a mortality rate from heart 
disease of 401.8 per 100,000 of 
population against the average 
death rate for the 155 cities 
throughout the Nation of 348.5. 


Longevity Factors 


In New England all the elements 
contributing to a high heart death 
rate are operative. There the mean 
average temperature is lower per- 
haps than any other densely popu- 
lated area in the United States. The 
longevity of the New Englander is 
noteworthy—the bulk of the popula- 
tion is urban rather than rural. All 
over the area last year plants and 
factories engaged to capacity in war 
production. Employers worked un- 
der high tension until mentally and 
physically exhausted. The exigency 
of war needs perhaps, more than 
lack of funds, caused neglect of 
minor ills which lead eventually to 
heart mortality. 

In the 10 cities having the high- 
est death rates among the 155 
cities reporting, 4 are from New 
England. Worcester, Mass. with 
a rate of 555.0, Fall River with 
461.2, Boston with 457.5 and New 
Haven, Conn. with 451.4 are sec- 
on, fourth and sixth. Among the 
cities with the 10 lowest death 
rate, only Cambridge, Mass. with 
a rate of 214.0 is located in New 
England. Cities with a population 
of less than 100,000 were omitted 


because the addition or subtrac- 
tion of only a few deaths would 
markedly influence the rate per 
100,000. 

The Middle Atlantic states which 
are contiguous to New England 
and share much of its climatic 
ethnological and industrial condi- 
tions, have a regional rate of heart 
mortality second only to its neigh- 
bor. Thirty one cities shown for 
this area which includes New York, 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania, 
with a population of 13,952,000, 
had 53,810 deaths due to heart 
trouble for a death rate of 385.7. 
In New Jersey and Pennsylvania, 
aptly termed the arsenal of Amer- 
ica, thousands of war plants are 
on a 24-hour schedule. Inordinate 
strains are not only placed upon 
those physically engaged in this 
great industrial effort but as well 
mental stress debilitated its execu- 
tive directors. New York City, the 
nerve and financial center of Amer- 
ica, with a rate of 371.6 had its 
influence on the high regional rate. 


Highest Death Rate 


The age of its citizens though 
lower than those of New England 
is above the national average. 
Utica, N. Y. has the highest heart 
mortality rate of any city having 
a population in excess of 100,000, 
or 593.9. Philadelphia, where the 
rate was 448.1; Albany with 438.4 
and Syracuse, N. Y. with one of 
431.3 complete the group. The 
area provides four of the ten cities 
having the highest death rates. 
There are no cities from this re- 
gion among the ten cities with low 
rates. One other region has a death 
rate in excess of the national aver- 
age—namely; the West North Cen- 
tral consisting of Minnesota, lowa, 
Missouri, North Dakota, South Da- 
kota, Nebraska and Kansas. Thir- 
teen cities in this area with 4 
population of about 3,000,000, had 
10,701 deaths and a heart mortality 
rate of 359.5. 

The 12 cities of the West South 
Central states of Arkansas. Louisi- 
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ara, Oklahoma, and Texas, with 
a death rate of 239.2 were well 
below the Nation’s average. This 
record of 1942 is a repetition of 
the record of 1941 when the rate 
was 195.9 and of other previous 
years. The South Atlantic States 
including all those along the At- 
lantic seaboard, from Delaware 
to Florida, with the lone exception 
of Florida, were blessed with com- 
paratively low rates of mortality, 
due to the heart. The regional 
rate was 315.9. Florida each year 
is the haven of increasing numbers 
of aged infirm from all over the 
world. As a result, its mortality 
statistics lack now conformity with 
its neighboring states. 


Low Rates in South 


In trying to explain the low rate 
of mortality from heart disease in 
the South, several factors come to 
the mind, notably, the lower (com- 
pared with other states) average 
span of life, a more leisurely way 
of living; though on the other hand, 
less comfort and opportunity to 
undermine physical resistance by 
soft living, climatic conditions less 
strenuous on the heart than those 
prevailing in the North; and other 
factors that do not readily come to 
mind. 

While it is difficult to find statis- 
tics in support of the theory of 
leisurely living, of better physical 
resistance due to enforced physical 
activity and the like, one can find 
such support readily enough with 
regard to longevity. 

All men must die is an inescap- 
able truism. And as medical science 
eliminates one by one such human 
scourges as tuberculosis, diabetes, 
pneumonia, appendicitis and a host 
of contagions, as primary causes 
of death, failure of the heart to 
function as the body grows old 
must be expected to always increase 
as a mortality dealing force. This 
is especially so as advancement in 
curative science and the introduc- 
tion of new medical techniques in- 
crease the expectancy of life. 

In 1880 a child at birth had a 
life expectancy of about 34 years. 
Little progress had been made then 
in the elimination of health and 
sanitation problems incident to our 
cities. Tuberculosis was rampant 
and considered practically incur- 
able. Pneumonia and influenza were 
dreaded death dealing diseases. 

Before we attempt to answer this, 
a map appearing on page 15 and 
especially designed for The Specta- 
tor, shows the geographical dis- 
tribution, on a state basis, of the 


mortality rate from heart disease. 
The country, as may be seen, is 
divided roughly into three sections, 
one with the rate in the hundreds 
(lowest rate) which, but two excep- 
tions (Louisiana and Florida), in- 
cludes all the states lying south of 
the line running from the northern 
border of Arizona straight east to 
that of North Carolina. West Vir- 
ginia also belongs to this group. 
The second section, including the 
states with a mortality rate of be- 
tween 200 and 299, stretches across 
the compact center of the country, 
forming a broad belt starting with 


Idaho and Utah and pushing east 
to Missouri, Wisconsin and Michi- 
gan, overlapping into Kentucky and 
Virginia. Finally, there is the third 
section, marked in deep black and 
including the states with mortality 
rate from heart disease of 300, or 
over. It runs from Maine in an 
unbroken arc excepting Vermont, 
extending westward to Missouri, 
Iowa and Minnesota and on the 
western border includes the three 
Coast states as well as Nevada, 
Montana and Colorado. 

Ignoring such exceptions as the 
overwhelming influence of a city 
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like Reno, in determining the rate 
for the entire state, one may be 
permitted to generalize on the char- 
‘acteristics of these three sections 
as follows: the highest rate is found 
in the group which represents the 
highest degree of industrialization, 


of urbanization, and of concentra- 
tion of wealth, the middle rate pre- 
vails in a chiefly rural area with 
little industry, with few large cities 
and with a very small proportion of 
non-white .population. The third 
and lowest ‘section is confined to an 


Heart Disease (All Forms) as Percentage of All Death 
Causes Among Various Races* 
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Heart disease among Whites accounts for 50 per cent more deaths than among 
Negroes; for twice as many deaths as among the Asiatic races; for three times as 
many as among Indians. So it was in 1941. What is the picture going tod be in 
1950? Unless we take determined and immediate steps—medical, educational, 
scientific—to halt the rising trend of death from heart disease among Whites, the 
picture threatens to be still worse than that shown above. 
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area marked by the most unfavor- 
able economic conditions and by 
the highest percentage of Negro 
population. “5 

Epidemics of measles, scarlet 
fever and smallpox had not yet 
succumbed to the life saving anti- 
toxin sermus now. available to 
everyone. Careless supervision of 
water supplies and sewage disposals 
permitted waves of typhoid fever 
with its consequent mortalities. 
Diagnostic technique was faulty 
and permitted mistreatment of what 
are now remedial diseases. Diabetes 
had not yielded yet to insulin. Sur- 
gery for appendicitis, intestinal, 
stomach, gall and kidney com- 
plaints were productive of a high 
mortality as compared with the 
efficient results attained under mod- 
ern conditions and in up-to-date 
hospitals. Federal, state and city 
welfare agencies devoted to the 
improvement of living conditions 
were practically non-existent. The 
institution of life insurance which 
is recognized as the great bene- 
ficent influence of the Twentieth 
Century in the raising of health 
standards and the prolongation of 
human life, was in the eighties, 
in the formative stage of develop- 
ment more concerned with its own 
general acceptance as a new finan- 
cially sound and scientific, but 
worthy weapon which men might 
use to negate the financial responsi- 
bilities of death. In those days of 
early death, the heart was not the 
first cause of death. 


Preventive Effort 


Today life insurance as well as 
many other institutions are fight- 
ing vigorously and_ successfully 
against every preventable disease. 
Today the expectancy of life of 
a new born babe is 63 years. Thirty 
years have been added to the life 
span. Many of the old diseases 
have been eliminated practically as 
mortality causes. New mortality 
tables have.been introduced. Based 
on them the American people are 
given opportunity to secure life in- 
surance an ever better rate, through 
the concentrated work of physi- 
cians, scientists, social and welfare 
workers, research and labor tech- 
nicians, many of the old terrors 
have lost much of their distressing 
influence. Of themselves they do 
not cast in gloom a family subject- 
ed to their ravages. 

As the average age at death 
gradually has increased and other 
diseases have been mastered, the 
heart annually becomes a greater 
problem in the battle to prolong the 
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span of human life. This is rec- 
ognized by the record which shows 
that in the forty .odd years since 
1900, the death toll from heart dis- 
ease has increased from: 30,000 


annualty to around 400,000 annual- ay 


ly. 

The institution of life insurance 
has made an impressive contribu- 
tion on two accounts: The first 
concern of the life insurance agent 
is his client’s age. When the appli- 
cation is signed, the first interest 
of the company is the health of its 
new customer. Age and expecta- 
tion of life are the very foundation 
upon which the life insurance en- 
terprise builds its calculations. You 
can’t write life insurance if you 
haven’t got a mortality table on 
which to base your calculations and 
your distribution of risk. 

To ease the distribution of risk, 
and, above all, to reduce the cost 
of life insurance, the companies 
have worked unceasingly to improve 
the health of the American people 
generally and fhat of its policy- 
holders especially. This was done 
partly through the dissemination 
of educational literature, partly 
through the opportunities offered 


WHITE - From 104.0 #0 260.0 
BLACK — From 260.0 fo 410.3 


If no other information were available, the above chart 
alone would tell us that ours is a land of different people. 
different races, different climatic conditions, different economic 
circumstances. In the highly urbanized and industrialized 
states of the North East and on the Coast heart disease claims 
many.. more “victims in proportion than in any other section. 
The South, on the other hand, where poverty is greatest, 








Regional Distribution of Heart Deaths, 1942-1941 


(RATE PER 100,000 POPULATION) 











N¢. of 1942 . Oo he Ronn 
Region * Cities Population Deaths Rate Cities Population Deaths Rate 
East South Central 9 1,503,216 4,949 329.2 7 1,242,621 3,394 273.1 
West South Central... 12 2,391,562 5,720 239.2 6 1, 126, 001 2,206 195.9 
South Atlantic....... 17 3,587,317 11,328 315.8 8 2,383,635 7,624 319.8 
Mountain... . 6 716, 313 2,289 319.6 3 514,212 1,873 364.2 
West North Central... 13 2,976,992 10,701 359.5 9 1,632,007 5,574 341.6 
East North Central. . 30 10,429, 964 33,632 322.5 24 9,793,494 29,867 305.0 
Pacific. 15 4,316,284 14,946 346.3 11 , 527,004 12,542 355.6 
Middle Atlantic... . 31 13,952,405 53,810 385.7 29 13,402, 157 49, 206 367.2 
New England. ; 22 3,016,751 12,120 401.8 17 2,624,239 10,316 393.1 
Miscinemess. 42,890,804 149,495 348.5 114 36,245,370 122, 602 338. 3 
REGION 


* East South Central... 

West South Central... 

South Atlantic. .... 
Georgia, Florida. 

Mountain. . 

West North Central... 

East North Central... 


Pacific Washington, Oregon, California. 
Middle Atlantic. . New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania. 
New England. 


Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi. 
Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, Texas. 
Delaware, Maryland, District of Columbia, Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 


Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Nevada. 


Minnesota, lowa, Missouri, North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin. 


Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut. 








by the agents’ personal contacts, 
and partly through the cooperation 
of medical authorities, with the 
result listed above: thirty years 
added to the expectation of life at 
birth. Another result, no less im- 
portant for the people, than for the 
companies, was the repeated read- 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE MORTALITY RATE 


justment of the mortality table, the 
last taking place only two years 
ago, with corresponding benefits to 
the policyholders. 

Life insurance companies but re- 
cently have introduced a new fight 
against all the forms of death deal- 
ing afflictions by the health pro- 





FROM HEART DISEASE 











Map Supplicd by U. S. Gov't Printing Office; 
Geological Survey Publication 





responsible. 


economic stability smallest, and where a large Negro popu- 
lation complicates the social picture, the death rate from 
heart disease is lowest. Ingenuity and enterprise has built 
the cities and created wealth. It is now up to that same 
human ability to try to reduce and, if possible, eliminate the 
spreading evil of heart disease for which, in a way, it is 
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Death Claims Resulting from Heart Disease Cost 
Life Insurance Companies $300,000,000 Annually 


Name of Company 


A—MORE THAN 1 BILLION DOLLARS 
Equitable Life of U. S. 
John Hanceck, Mass.' 
Lincoin National, Ind. 
Massachusetts Mutual, Mass. 
Mutual Benefit, N. J. 


Mutual Life, N. Y. 

New England Mutual, Mass. 
Northwestern Mutual, Wis. 
Provident Mutual, Pa. 
Union Central, Ohio 


Total (10 Companies) 
Average for Group 


Average of Total 
Size of Death 
Policy in Claims 

Force Paid 
2,827 14,501 
605 9,670 
2,856 2,228 
3,856 2,917 
3,818 5,907 
2,898 9,098 
3,820 3,312 
3,176 6,751 
3,765 1,475 
3,804 3,618 
59,477 


B—BETWEEN $500 MILLION AND 1 BILLION DOLLARS 


Bankers Life, lowa 

Equitable Life, lowa 

Guardian Life of America, N. Y. 
Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, Va. 
Pacific Mutual, Calif. 


Total (5 Companies) 
Average for Group 


C--BETWEEN $200 MILLION AND $500 MILLION DOLLARS 


Acacia Mutual, D. C. 
Berkshire Life, Mass. 
Continental Assurance, III. 
Franklin Life, til. 

Home Life, N. Y. 
Minnesota Mutual, Minn. 
Monumental Life, Md.! 
Mutual Trust Life, Ii. 
Shenandoah Life, Va. 
United Benefit Life, Neb. 


Total (10 Companies) 
Average for Group 


D—BETWEEN $100 MILLION AND $200 MILLION DOLLARS 


Atlantic Life, Va. 
Beneficial Life, Utah 
Commonwealth Life, Ky.1 
Guarantee Mutual, Neb. 


Indianapolis Life, Ind. 

Knights Life of America, Pa.'.. 
Ohio State Life, Ohio 
Pan-American, La. 

Pilot Life, N. C.. 

Protective Life, Ala. 

State Farm, Ill. 

Union Mutual, Me. 

West Coast Life, Calif. 


Total (14 Companies) 
Average for Group 


2,696 2,665 
2,358 1,238 
3,051 1,194 
436 8,597 
2.796 1,906 
15,600 


2,713 1,273 
2,868 549 
4,476 1,454 
1,993 686 
4,269 1,075 
2,740 560 
352 4,742 
1,685 496 
4,923 2,243 
1,682 285 
13,363 


2,260 313 
1,230 353 
399 355 
2,125 352 
1,254 1,148 
1,825 294 
372 2,072 
1,731 299 
2,328 212 
688 323 
4,228 1,012 
1,334 226 
2,274 573 
1, 428 
7,960 


E—BETWEEN $50 MILLION AND $100 MILLION DOLLARS 


Alliance Life, Ii. 
Amicable Life, Texas 
Capitol Life, Colo. 
Farm Bureau, Ohio 


National Guardian, Wis. 

North Carolina Mutual, N. C. 

Old Line Life, Wis. 

Reserve Loan Life, Texas 

Teachers Insurance and Annuity, N. Y. 
United Fidelity, Texas 

United Life and Accident, N. H. 


Total (16 Companies) 
Average for Group 


1,666 460 
1,471 130 
2.605 279 
1,309 49 
1,570 168 
1,321 132 
1,621 683 
215 1,575 

1,734 1 
1,998 118 
164 2,209 
1,903 33 
1,518 267 
5,099 77 
1,315 201 
,301 161 
6,698 
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Size of 
Death 
Claims 


3,570 
1,932 
2,056 
6,183 
4,142 


4,822 
4,357 
6,655 
6,399 
4,136 
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Number 
of Heart 
Claims 
Paid 


1,809 
654 


1 


2,127 


F—COMPANIES WITH OUTSTANDING INSURANCE OF LESS THAN $50 MILLION DOLLARS 


American Home Life, Kans. 
American Reserve Life, Neb.. . 
Atlas Life, Okla. 

Century Educators, Tex. 
Conservative Life, Ind. . 


Empire Life and Accident, Ind... . 
Farmers Union, iowa. . . 


Girard Life, Pa. 


Great American, Kans. . 

Great National, Tex... 

Great Northern, Wis.. 

Great Northwest, Washington... 
Guaranty Income, La........ 
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1,189 35 
2,076 36 
1,773 110 
1,206 17 
499 105 
364 23 
1,162 27 
1,877 
1,482 83 
2,557 84 
1,079 32 
2,231 4 
1,324 129 
2,343 16 
2,099 18 
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Amount Average 
of Heart Size of 
Claims Heart 
Paid Claim 
25,608,518 3,761 
3,124,872 1,727 
1,413,598 2,161 
8,447,443 6,958 
4,200,326 4,000 
17,549, 800 5,351 
b6 493, 000 4,343 
4,778,409 6,263 
4,952,747 6,898 
6,087, 285 4,489 
82,655,998 
5,317 
3,664,000 3,368 
1,844,091 3,850 
1,527, 106 4,772 
1,001,597 385 
2,861,984 3,707 
10,898,778 
2,072 
2,186, 209 2,991 
1,216,248 5,358 
1,424,902 2,182 
213,515 2,224 
2,152,527 3,511 
338 3,289 
183, 006 2,414 
152,301 1,751 
646,118 829 
273,804 2,226 
9,237,968 
2.145 
706,696 3,643 
190, 995 1,415 
210, 364 1,492 
461,519 2,668 
675,361 1,262 
296,315 2,599 
120,712 236 
106,459 1,499 
334,366 2,290 
330,361 2,447 
477,774 1,093 
48,440 606 
586,114 2,272 
277,876 2, 
4,823,352 
1,574 
290,639 2,047 
119,110 2,019 
206 , 564 1,614 
17,452 1,454 
109, 153 1,882 
86,098 1,957 
325, 862 1,597 
72,407 203 
214,034 2,675 
189, 075 3,501 
74,629 115 
111, 200 5,295 
274,017 2,124 
106, 4,858 
67,178 1,200 
256,219 2,308 
2,520,517 
, 185 
10,841 834 
19,695 1,515 
,650 1,345 
1,250 625 
35,776 967 
18,012 1,637 
12,500 1,136 
, 000 2,967 
56,110 2,338 
138, 767 3,084 
20,000 2,000 
9,500 1,357 
58,357 1,945 
51,000 6,375 
11, 2,750 


Per Cent PerCent Does Does 

of Heart of Heart Company Company 

Claims Amount Take Take Sub- 

to Total to Total Non- Standard 

Claims Amount Medical Business 
47.0 49.5 Yes Yes 
18.7 16.7 Yes Yes 
29.4 30.9 Yes Yes 
41.6 46.8 Yes Yes 
17.8 17.2 No No 
36.1 40.0 Yes Yes 
45.1 45.0 Yes Yes 
11.3 10.6 No No 
48.7 52.5 No t 
37.5 40.7 Yes Yes 
32.2 33.7 
40.8 49.7 Yes Yes 
38.7 40.7 Yes Yes 
26.8 39.4 Limited Limited 
30.3 30.0 Yes Yes 
40.5 47.4 Yes Yes 
33.7 43.3 
57.4 55.7 Yes Yes 
41.3 39.7 Yes Yes 
44.9 49.9 Yes Yes 
14.0 12.0 Yes Yes 
57.0 57.8 No Yes 
42.9 47.3 Yes Yes 
16.0 15.3 Yes Yes 
17.5 15.6 Yes Yes 
34.7 36.3 Yes Yes 
43.2 46.6 Yes Yes 
32.2 42.9 
62.0 74.3 Yes Yes 
38.2 39.1 Yes No 
39.7 39.3 Yes No 
49.1 54.0 Yes Yes 
46.6 48.6 Yes Yes 
38.8 44.3 Yes Yes 
24.7 22.7 Yes Yes 
23.7 19.1 Yes Yes 
68.9 46.1 Yes Yes 
41.8 44.7 Yes Yes 
43.2 49.8 Yes Yes 
35.4 27.6 Yes Yes 
45.0 48.4 Yes Yes 
31.1 31.0 Yes Yes 
38.5 45.1 
30.9 38.2 Yes Yes 
45.4 53.0 Yes Yes 
45.9 41.7 Yes Yes 
24.5 30.2 Yes Yes 
34.5 35.5 u u 
33.3 33.3 Yes Yes 
29.9 33.9 Yes Yes 
22.7 26.0 Yes Yes 
50.6 46.2 Yes Yes 
45.8 55.1 Yes Yes 
29.4 21.0 Yes Yes 
63.6 78.3 Yes Yes 
48.3 59.6 Yos Yes 
28.6 26.6 No No 
27.9 31.2 Yes Limited 
68.9 74.2 Yes Yes 
31.8 41.5 
37.1 29.4 Yes No 
36.1 22.4 Yes No 
25.5 17.3 Yes Yes 
11.8 5.2 Yes u 
35.2 48.3 Yes Yes 
47.8 61.3 Yes Limited 
40.7 47.1 Yes Reinsurance 
47.6 55.7 Yes Yes 
28.9 24.0 Yes Some 
53.6 50.3 No No 
31.3 42.5 Yes Yes 
20.6 12.7 Yes Yes 
23.3 14.7 Yes Yes 
50.0 77.3 Yes Yes 
22.2 27.5 Yes Yes 
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Amount 
Average of Total of Total Average Number Amount 
Name of Company Size of Death Death Size of of Heart of Heart 
Policy in Claims Claims Dea’ Claims Claims 
Force Paid Paid Claims Paid Paid 

Home State, Okla... . . 3,924 209 80,530 385 40 21,801 
Hoceier Farm, Ind. 1,543 12 22, 186 1,849 3 4,000 
Imperial, N. C.... 2,838 594 150,618 254 224 42,461 
Jefferson National, Ind. . 3,124 13 47,910 3,685 6 23,060 
Kentucky Home, Ky... 1,909 359,911 1,607 140 212,334 
Lincoin Liberty, Neb... .. 1,331 107,824 1,089 29 31,133 
Manhattan Mutual, Kans. 1,408 30 224,000 7,467 19 206, 000 
Massachusetts Protective, Mass. 1,657 156 281,631 1,805 92 157,624 
Mid-Continent, Okla. 1,380 138 255,223 1,849 44 98,461 
Monarch, Mass..... 1,815 103,539 1,593 24 37,616 
New World Life, Wash. 1,907 143 273,096 1,910 73 138, 191 
Pennsylvania Mutual, Pa.. 309 711 217,454 306 292 93,305 
Policyholders Natioral, S. D.... 1,840 42 85, 2,024 12 29,500 
Postal Union, Calif. ; 1,396 77 147,541 1,916 25 64, 505 
Pyramid Life, Ark... .... 1,448 60 70,517 1,175 21 31,223 
Rockford, tl... . ; 884 67 122,099 1,822 23 38,017 
St. Louis Mutual, Mo... . 1,325 64 140,824 2,200 39 65,499 
Scranton Life, Pa. 1,810 215 498, 155 2,317 87 191,353 
Service Life, Neb... .. . 1,452 84 133,813 1,593 38 67,638 
Standard Life, ind..... .... 2,268 8 13,561 1,695 3 5,290 
State Reserve, Tex..... 1,944 38 80,247 2,112 18 49,435 
Sunset Life, Wash....... 2,323 30 26,800 893 14 10,227 
Victory Life, Kans....... 1,498 89 234, 134 2,631 57 183,566 
Western Reserve, Tex... 1,763 21 35,323 1,682 10 17,323 
Wisconsin National, Wis. 1.478 142 277,971 1,958 60 101,475 
Total (40 Companies) 4,143 5, 780,910 1666 2,490,495 

Average for Group 1.395 
Grand Totals... “107,241 314,438 970 35,573 112,627, 108 

Average for All Groups ; 2,932 

a—Lines b—Estimated t—Limited to overweight and unfavorable occupations a industrial companies 
aes 











gram sponsored through the Insti- 
tute of Life Insurance. To supple- 
ment the mortality record of the 
cities inasmuch as life insurance 
has a major interest in death, a 
study of the death records of the 
heart disease cost to life insurance 
is presented. Records of 95 com- 
panies are available. For conveni- 
ence, the companies are grouped by 
amount of life insurance outstand- 
ing. 

The first or “A” group, includes 
10 companies each of which have 
a billion or more dollars of insur- 
ance in force. These companies 
during 1942 paid a total of 59,477 
death claims amounting to $245,- 
169,962, or an average of $4,122 
per claim. Of these almost one- 
third or 19,148 were claims ascribed 
to heart disease. The amount of 
death claims totaled $82,655,998 for 
an average of $5,317, for each heart 
claim. This was more than $1,200 
per claim higher for heart diseases 
than for the average death claim 
paid. The higher average claim 
may be attributed to the higher 
average age of the heart death 
victim. Of the ten companies, 7 
accept non-medical insurance and 
7 substandard insurance. 

The second, or “B” group in- 
cludes 5 companies each with insur- 
ance in force of between $500,000,- 
000 and a billion dollars. Their 
total heart claim payments of 5,261 
aggregating $10,898,770 averaged 
$2,072 per claim, as against the 
total death claim average for the 











companies of $1,613. In this group 
heart claims represented 33.7 per 
cent of the total claims and 43.3 
per cent of the total amount paid. 
All of the companies in this group, 
one with certain limitations, accept- 
ed both non-medical and substand- 
ard business. 

Of the third group, of 10 compa- 
nies having insurance outstanding 
between two and five hundred mil- 
lions of dollars, the average heart 
claim paid was $2,145 against the 
all company death claim average of 
$1,613. The number of claims paid 
as a result of heart disease were 
4,307 and the amount of $9,237,968 


which was 32.2 per cent of the num- 


ber and 43.3 per cent of the amount 
of all death claims paid. With one 
exception, in the case of non-medical 
business, all of these companies 
wrote both non-medical and sub- 
standard business. 

In the fourth group, where the 
insurance outstanding was between 
one hundred and two hundred mil- 

(Continued on page 28) 


A yp hae Or Heart 
verage eart 
Size of laims Amount Take Fane Sub. 
Heart to Total to Total Non- Standard 
Claim Claims Amount Medical Business 
5,450 19.1 27.1 Yes Yes 
1,333 25. 18.0 Yes Yes 
190 37.7 28.2 Yes Yes 
3,843 46.2 48.1 Yes Yes 
1,517 62.5 59.0 Yes Yes 
1,074 29.3 28.9 Yes Y 
10,842 63.3 92.0 Yes Reinsured 
1,713 59.0 56.0 Yes Yes 
2,238 31.9 38.6 u u 
1,567 36.9 36.3 Yes Yes 
1,893 51.0 50.6 Yes Yes 
320 41.1 42.9 Yes Reinsured 
2,458 28.6 34.7 Yes No 
2,580 32.5 43.7 Yes Yes 
1,487 45.0 44.3 Yes Yes 
1,653 34.3 31.1 Yes Yes 
1,679 60.9 46.5 Yes Yes 
2,199 40.5 38.4 Yes Yes 
1,780 45.2 50.5 Yes Yes 
1,763 37.5 39.0 Yes No 
2,746 47.4 61.6 Yes Yes 
731 46.7 38.2 Yes Yes 
3,220 64.0 78.4 Yes Reinsurance 
1,732 47.6 49.0 Yes Yes 
1,691 42.3 36.5 Yes Yes 
40.2 43.1 
1,495 
33.2 35.8 
3,166 














TEN LOW RATE CITIES 


Death Rate 
Popu- 1942 per 

City lation 100,000 pop. 
Houston, Tex...... | 450,000 93.3 
Flint, Mich......... 152,000 98.7 
Detroit, Mich...... 1,750,000 168.5 
San Antonio, Tex... 300,000 204.3 
Tampa, Fla........ 124,587 207.1 
Durham, N. C...... 100,000 214.0 
Cambridge, Mass... 110,258 214.0 
Akron, Ohio....... 275,000 214.2 
Chattanooga, Tenn.. 129,836 216.4 
Charleston, S.C.... 100,000 221.0 














TEN HIGH RATE CITIES 


Death Rate 
Popu- 1942 per 

City lation 100,000 pop. 
Utica, N. Y......... 100,518 593.9 
Worcester, Mass... 193,499 555.0 
Nashville, Tenn.... 170,448 548.0 
Fall River, Mass.... 115,559 461.2 
Boston, Mass...... 768,578 457.5 
New Haven, Conn.. 160,605 451.4 
Philadelphia, Pa... . 1,943,415 448.1 
Oakland, Cal...... 325,8C5 444.1 
Albany, N. Y....... 131,154 438.4 
Syracuse, N. Y..... 204,960 431.3 














Heart Deaths in Five Largest American Cities, 1942-1941 








RATE PER 100,000 POPULATION 





—_————-——— -1942-—__-—_—_——— ~~ eee 1941___________-. 
Population Deaths Rate Population Deaths Rate 
Chicago. . 3,396,808 13, 593 400.2 3,396,808 12,586 370.5 
Detrott. ‘ 1, 750,000 2,948 168.5 1,690,000 2,880 170.4 
Los Angeles. . . 1,661,000 5,337 321.3 1,688,000 5,082 320.0 
New York 7,454,995 27,704 371.6 7,521,000 26,690 354.9 
Philadelphia 1,943,415 8,709 448.1 1,928,882 8,374 434.1 
Total... .. ‘ 16,206,218 58,291 359.7 16,114,690 55,612 345.1 
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SALES STORIES I HAVE KNOWN 


Selling Methods...Proper Sales Psychology 
...Handling Objections...Prospecting Suggestions 
...Using Advertising Helps...General Objections 


By KENILWORTH H. MATHUS 





Facts and figures seldom lie 
But it takes a good story to make ’em buy 








SELLING METHODS 


Demonstration in Reverse. When “knee-action” was 
first featured in some automobiles several years ago, 
it was a poser for salesmen of cars without the new 
gadget. Here’s how one man handled the objection 
that his own brand of car lacked this device. 

A man associated with the Ford sales organization, 
was working im the Baltimore district one time, when 
he called on seyeral Ford dealers, posing as a stranger 
considering the purchase of a Ford. In the case under 
discussion, he found that the salesmanship was re- 
markably good and that one salesman’s tactics in par- 
ticular stood out above all others. 

“But I think I ought to have a car with knee-action,” 
said the “prospect,” thinking to throw a monkey- 
wrench into the situation. 


The “Yes, But,” Technique 


“Knee-action is very good,” agreed the salesman. 
“You realize, of course, that it’s a matter of a spring, 
coiled something like this.”” And as he remarked thus, 
the salesman took a wire paper clip and bent it around 
a pencil in the form of a coiled spring. 

“The knee-action principle works like this,” con- 
tinued the salesman, as he pulled the coiled wire paper 
clip to and fro. He went on, talking in general terms 
about spring suspension and how the principle of 
knee-action differed from the orthodox methods, all the 
time bending the coiled wire back and forth, just as 
in the case of the knee-action spring. 

Suddenly the wire clip broke, from the constant 
bending back and forth, and the salesman cried, “Oh, 
it’s broken! Well, in knee-action itself, that could 
happen, you know. And you wouldn’t want that to 
happen in a car that your wife and children were rid- 
ing in at high speed, would you?” 

P.S.—Most customers forgot about knee-action 
after that “demonstration.” 


The Right Mental Attitude 


Early Morning Interviews. “I have an appointment 
with a man at 8 A.M.,” said a salesman friend to me a 
while ago, and he seemed quite happy about it. “I 
won’t have to wait until nine or half-past for my first 
appointment,” he continued, “and I’ll get in an extra 
hour or so’s work.tomorrow morning. You know, it 
becomes a sort of mania with me not only to make all 
my interviews as productive as possible, but to crowd 
as°many as I-can into each day. When I come home 
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KENILWORTH H. MATHUS 














Kenilworth H. Mathus, well-known to Spec- 
tator readers, here departs from the factual 
type of articles he has been preparing for 
us, to recount some stories about selling. 
Replete with human-interest, the anecdotes 
he relates carry, for the most part; a moral. 
It may not be patently evident in every 
case, but it’s there if you want to see it. 
Based on his wide acquaintance and exten- 
sive travels, Mr. Mathus’ present article is a 
worthy addition to the series he is preparing 
for our readers.—Ed. 




















at night after a day’s work, I can 
hardly wait to start out again the 
next morning.” 

This is what I call “having the 
right mental attitude” (ever heard 
that phrase before?). You can see 
that this man was happy in his 
work—and you can take my word 
for it that he was getting right 
along, financially. 


Planned Sales Talks. How fool- 
ish it is to have a “canned” sales 
talk. One member of an agency 
with more than 40 full-time agents, 
was strongly opposed to any such 
trash. 

“It’s foolish for a salesman to try 
to use such a talk,” he’d say. “Every 
prospect is different, his needs are 
different, his income is different, 
his budget is different, his family 
situation is different, his present 
insurance estate is different. It’s 
as foolish for an agent to use a 
canned sales talk as it is for a doc- 
tor to have a standard procedure 
for all his patients.” 

But as a favor to his general 
agent, he finally agreed to experi- 
ment with an organized sales talk, 
and for the next two months im- 
mediately following wrote, with one 
exception, more applications than 
any other man in the agency. 


Don’t Give Up Too Easily. Zane 
Grey once said that, off Tahiti, he 
fished for 84 consecutive days. On 
the 85th, he caught the biggest 
marlin ever caught since the world 
began. Moral? 


Basis for Time Control. There 
are those—including the writer— 
who believe that time control can 
function properly only when it is 
built on a foundation of proper 
prospecting and advance informa- 
tion. Otherwise, it becomes predi- 
cated on a basis of effort only, and 
not efficiency. There’s a difference, 
there is, sez I. 

















Sales Psychology 








Keep It Simple. It’s a favorite 
pastime, both of those in the in- 
surance business and out of it, to 
criticize the wording of an insur- 
ance contract as being too compli- 
cated and technical. Some feel that 
the lawyers have sold us “a bill of 
goods,” on the absolute necessity of 
such terminology. Be that as it 
may, salesmen should remember 
that they may be offenders on this 
score, as well. Sometimes there 
will creep into a sales talk terms 
and phrases that are quite under- 
standable to you, from long asso- 


ciation, but they may be so much 
Greek to the man you’re talking to. 
Hark ye to this: 


First-Hand Information 


The sales manager of a large 
electrical company was negotiating 
with the owner of a large depart- 
ment store for the sale of 200 elec- 
tric ranges in a single order. To 
put over the sale, he conceived the 
idea of visiting some “users of the 
product,” to learn why they liked 
the electric stoves and why they 
preferred them to the gas type. 
Accordingly, they called upon the 
owner of a large block of apart- 
ments in Philadelphia, and stopped 
at one apartment where the colored 
maid was at that moment busily 
engaged in preparing dinner. The 
sales manager, in front of his pros- 
pect, ascertained from the maid 
that she had had experience with 
both types of stoves. 


“How does the electric range 
compare with your former gas 
stove?” he asked. 

“Well,” she replied, crowding in- 
to a few words all the emphasis of 
understatement and the psychology 
of good salesmanship, “I can do 
everything on this that I could on 
gas, and more, too.” 

Three simple words—“and more, 
too”—told the whole story com- 
pletely, vividly and conclusively. 

Prospects Are People—and So 
Are Beneficiaries. Newspaper men 
sought the reasons back of the suc- 
cess of an aged criminal lawyer 
who, in a lifetime of practice, had 
seldom lost a case. 

The lawyer replied, “I never say 
‘My client’ or ‘My defendant.’ I 
always say “Tom Jones’ or “Harry 
Brown.’ Juries will hang clients 
and defendants, but they haven’t 
the heart to hang Tom Jones or 
Harry Brown.” 








IN NOT-SO-SERIOUS VEIN 


Distorted Perspective. While we aim to deport ourselves with 
serious mien here, give us license to leaven the loaf momentarily. 
as we recount one or two answers which have appeared on 
examination papers of men who “thought they'd try their hand 
at life insurance”. 

Under the heading of “twisting”, for instance, one-applicant- 
who-failed defined it as “A disease of condition caused by too 
rapid change of air pressure”. To another it meant “taking hold 
of both ends and twisting the opposite”. While by a third it was 
defined as “something that occurs when the heat in the boiler 
room gets too great”. 

P.S. It's a good thing examinations were required in these par- 
ticular instances, else those very men might be carrying a rate 
book. True, they wouldn't last long in this business. But long 
enough to do it some harm. 


a te te 


Retribution Guaranteed. A widow found a $10,000 policy, pay- 
able to herself, among the papers of her late husband. She ap- 
preciated his thoughtfulness and ordered a beautiful monument 
which had inscribed on it, in large letters, “Rest in Peace”. 

In due course, a reply came to her claim papers, stating, “We 
regret that only one premium was paid on this policy, which has 
long since lapsed”. 

In her disappointment, the widow called on the monument 
workers to ascertain if there was room for a further inscription 
on the headstone. She had these words added: “Till I Come”. 


a a 


So Glad to Have Met You. A salesman in another line of busi- 
ness started out on the road. He was instructed to report to the 
home office from day to day. His very first message read like 
this: 

“Putting up at swell hotel here. Dandy room with bath and 
southern exposure. Fine eats”. 

A reply came to him at once: “So glad. Love and kisses. Goodby”. 
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And by the way, Mr. Agent, how 
are all your little “beneficiaries” 
today? 

Didn't Realize Sale Was Made. 
Here’s a story illustrating the situ- 
ation—not uncommon—of where 
the sale was made but the salesman 
didn’t realize it. 

A man, back in the good old days, 
once walked into the rooms of a 
General Motors dealer and asked 
to compare the price of an Olds- 
mobile with that of a Chevrolet. 
The salesman on the floor at the 
time seemed to have little or no 
knowledge of his competitor’s 
prices and was unable to supply 
the information desired or to ob- 
tain it, as there were no other sales- 
men in the showrooms at the time. 

None too well pleased with this 
experience, the prospective pur- 
chaser went to another General 
Motors dealer, made the same re- 
quest and again was treated with 
seeming indifference and lack of 
interest on the part of the sales- 
man. In this case, he complained 
to the manager, who tried to gloss 
over the affair by saying that the 
salesman he had been talking with 
was the used car salesman and 
wasn’t very familiar with new car 
matters. This did not satisfy the 
prospect, so he walked out and went 
to still a third dealer. 


Acute Indifference 


Again he asked for a comparison 
with the delivered price of a new 
Chevrolet and a new Oldsmobile, 
and again, believe it or not, was 
met with the same attitude of in- 
difference, the salesman apparently 
thinking that there. was.-net much 
chance for a sale here. However, 
this particular salesman finally did 
ascertain that the delivered price 
of the model in question was $921. 

“Oh,” said the salesman, “you 
mean the standard model without 
all the extra de luxe fenders, head- 
lights, horns and everything.” 

“Certainly,” said the prospect, 
continuing. “Well, this $824 model 
of yours is the one I want and I’ll 
take three right now.” ; 

There Are Psychological Mo- 
ments—and Psychological Mo- 
ments. The president of a big 
trucking concern had had a bad 
day. One of his men had caught 
his arm somehow, so that it was 
ripped off completely at the shoul- 
der. And as if that were not 
enough, in the afternoon of the 
same day one of his newest and 
most expensive trucks had been 
completely wrecked. Then who 
should appear on the scene but our 
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bright and cheery insurance sales- 
man. 

“Get the hell out of here if you’re 
trying to sell me life insurance,” 
shouted the president, who had had 
about all he could stand for one 
day. 

“All right,” said the agent, think- 
ing to himself that he undoubtedly 
called at what was the wrong time 
for this busy executive. “I’ll be 
back just before six o’clock tomor- 
row night.” and left. 

He was back at six o’clock. Sold 
a policy for $5,000, after the presi- 
dent apologized to him for speaking 
so roughly the day before. Three 
months later the same man bought 
another $8,000 from our hero. 


Value of Even Temper 


If I had been this salesman, I’m 
not sure but that I, too, would have 
flown off the handle when the pros- 
pect spoke to me in such a tone of 
voice. But this agent was wiser 
than you or I. He figured that 
there must be some real reason for 
the prospect’s gruffness, as a man 
couldn’t last in his position long 
and be as mean as all that. Making 
such allowances, it was but a simple 
matter for him to arrange to cafl 
at a more convenient time, with 
the good results mentioned. 

Conquering Fear. It’s easy to 
conquer fear in selling, if you real- 
ize that your very worst fears are 
realized before you start! That is, 
you haven’t sold your man. The 
man you may not sell after contact- 
ing, you hadn’t sold prior to con- 
tacting. Nothing worse can happen 
[than your not selling him, which is 
where you are right now]; perhaps 
something better will happen. I’m 
afraid I haven’t expressed this very 
well, but you do get the idea, don’t 
you? , 

Welcome Worn off the Mat. A 
salesman encountered a very gruff 
prospect who refused absolutely to 
listen to a word the salesman had 
to say. 

“I’m sorry,” said the agent. “I 
called on the advice of your friend, 
Mr. Brown. I felt sure you would 
listen to my proposition. Also, I 
notice you have ‘Welcome’ printed 
on your doormat.” 

“Well,” said the prospect, “you’re 
the one man who isn’t welcome.” 

“And yet,” remarked the agent 
as he prepared to leave, “I might 
be a very welcome visitor at your 
widow’s house.” 

“What’s that?” demanded the 
other. 

The agent explained. “If I called 
on your widow with a check for 
$10,000, the fruit of your provision 


for her, I think I would be wel. 
come.” 

“Huh,” said the prospect, “] 
hadn’t looked at it that way. What 
is the policy all about, anyway?” 





Objections 








Don’t Always Take Objections at 
Their Face Value. “If I take any 
more insurance,” said a man to his 
agent, “it’ll be with the one who 
started me on my life insurance 
program.” 

“That’s fine,” replied the agent. 
“I’m glad to see somewho sticks to 
his agent.” (This, by the way, is 
the usual comeback when a policy- 
holder interposes this distracting 
remark.) 

The news-back-of-the-headlines 
in this particular case, however, is 
that the agent in question. had been 
dead seven years and the policy- 
holder had not once been asked if 
he was still alive. 

Here’s another man’s comeback 
to the same objection: 

“He’s a valuable friend of yours 
now, isn’t he?” 

“Yes, of course.” 

“Then mightn’t it be good to 
have two friends in the life insur- 
ance business ?—two friends might 
be twice as valuable.” 

So You “Can’t Afford It.” “The 
two objections I most frequently 
encountered,” a life insurance man 
said to me, “were ‘I don’t want any 
more life insurance’ and ‘I can’t 
afford it.’ Both of these made a 
good deal of trouble until I found 
answers that would work, at least 
in my own case. 

“When the ‘don’t want any’ was 
sprung on me, I came back with 
‘I realize, that, Mr. Prospect, | 
know you don’t want it because if 
you did you would have sent for me. 
I am here to point out some of the 
advantages and perhaps you will 
want some more when you learn 
more of the advantages of some of 
our new plans we can now offer 
you.’ 

“T used to be quite tolerant of 
prospects who would tell me that 
they could not afford more life in- 
surance, and in many cases took 
their remark at its face value until 
one day a prospect had just pleaded 
poverty with me, when I happened 
to see the balance in his checkbook, 
showing that he had something 
over $700 in his cheeking account. 
I decided then and there that I was 
not going to be put off by this ob- 
jection any longer. If a prospect 
tells me now that he ‘can’t afford it, 
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I then come back with a show ot 
simulated indifference, ‘Well, that’s 
your problem, not mine. Just the 
same, can’t you afford to do with- 
out $ a month now in order 
that Mrs. Prospect won’t have to 
do without $—— a month if any- 
thing should happen to you?” 

Objections Are Normally to be 
Expected. There was an interest- 
ing lesson in the sale of a $100,000 
policy not long ago. The president 
of a large corporation put up more 
resistance than any prospect the 
agent had ever encountered. After 
staying on the job for quite some 
time, in desperation he picked up 
his data and started to fold up the 
uncompleted application (which 
had been on the prospect’s desk for 
nearly two hours). 

The prospect suddenly stopped 
him, and said, “What are you put- 
ting that back in your pocket for? 
I intend to buy a $100,000 from 
you.” 

At tirst, the agent thought he 
was being kidded, but a few min- 
utes later he walked out with a 
check in his pocket for $9,462. Be- 
fore he left, he turned to the pros- 
pect and asked him why he had led 
him such a merry chase, telling 
him “No” a thousands times and 
objecting to every point the agent 
brought up. 

“Many executives,” came the 
reply, “more or less as a matter of 
course object strenuously to any- 
thing that carries with it an ex- 
penditure of money. They often 
say ‘No’ a number of times to bring 
forth from the salesman, positive 
selling points that will reenforce 
them in their half-formed decision 
to buy.” 

That is to say, a good buyer must 
justify his purchase to himself. See 
if you don’t follow a like procedure, 
the next time you are considering 
making a big expenditure! The 
prospect in question eventually pur- 
chased a total of nearly a quarter 
of a million of life insurance. The 
agent often wonders what would 
have happened if he had quit 
earlier in the interview, as he was 
sorely tempted to do. 








Prospecting 














Know Your Territory. A valu- 
able dog (said to be worth many 
hundreds of dollars) was exhibited 
in a dog show and as the dog was 
being returned to his home in a 
neighboring village, he jumped out 
of the car’s rumble seat and 
“escaped.” For two or three days 


his frantic owners searched the 
countryside for him, offering large 
rewards for his return. Nothing, 
however, was heard of him until 
one day a laborer, working in a 
lime quarry on the outskirts of 
town, suddenly heard a yip in the 
tree above him, and there found 
the dog lodged in the tree-top. 

It seems that the dog had been 
chasing a rabbit who had suddenly 
come to the edge of the precipice of 
the quarry. The rabbit apparently 
was quite at home in this section 
of the country and knew that the 
precipice was there. Not so with 
the dog, however; being somewhat 
of a stranger in this territory, he 
didn’t realize that the sharp drop 
was there and went flying over the 
edge, only to land in the tree-top. 
The dog was finally rescued, but it 
was necessary to lasso him with 
ropes and lower him down with the 
pulleys and blocks and tackles used 
by the workmen in the quarry. 


Up a Tree 


And it’s something like that in 
selling. If you don’t know your ter- 
ritory, and your prospects, and 
their needs and resources, “you, 
too, can land in a tree-top,” as the 
advertisements would say. And 
whether or not you can be sure of 
getting down safely, is a question. 

Getting Leads. One successful 
agent normally approaches his cen- 
ters of influence in this manner. 

“It is our job to call on a suf- 
ficient number of people of the 
right type. What do I mean by the 
right type? Well, we find that folks 
generally fall into three main di- 
visions: 

“First, there is the man who is 
just going along, or even slipping 
backward. He probably will never 
be ahead of where he is right now. 
We’re not interested in getting in 
touch with that fellow at all. 

“The second chap is at the top 
of the ladder. He has arrived. He 
is there. He has a fixed philosophy 
of life. He is probably all set in his 
financial program and if he isn’t, 
he doubtless already has connec- 
tions of long standing. So perhaps 
he wouldn’t be interested in getting 
in touch with me—and even if I 
could get in touch with him, I 
might not be interested in doing so. 

“But there is a third class and 
that is the boy on the way up, the 
man of tomorrow, the chap who is 
going places. To everybody else he 
may be a clerk, he may be twenty, 
he may be fifty, but so far as you 
are concerned, you know he is go- 
ing places. He is the fellow I am 


interested in. You know some folks 
of that sort, don’t you?” 

“Why, yes, I know two or three.” 

“Here is what I want you to do 
for me, and it is something I can’t 
do for myself: I want you to put 
me in touch two or three of those 
fellows. Will you?” 

Third-Party Influence. After 
failing to sell a physician, an agent 
concentrated on ‘his chief nurse, 
and assistant, to whom he sold a 
$20,000 policy. This was arranged 
on the ordinary life plan which, to- 
gether with some investments she 
had and a definite savings program 
she followed, set up for her a very 
complete and well-organized pro- 
gram that would give her a retire- 
ment income at age 65 sufficient for 
all her needs. 

The whole, well-integrated plan 
favorably impressed the nurse’s 
boss, the original physician in 
question, who expressed his appre- 
ciation of the agent’s services and 
said, “Why don’t you sell my col- 
league across the hall, Dr. Smith?” 

“I did try to,” replied the agent, 
“but he didn’t seem to want to talk 
to me and I wasn’t able to discuss 
the matter with him.” 

“Well,” returned the first doctor, 
“come over with me and I’ll intro- 
duce you.” The introductions were 
performed all over again, where- 
upon the second doctor invited the 
agent to come to see him the fol- 
lowing week. He did so, and a 
$100,000 policy was the eventual 
result. 


Third Party Influence 


Here’s a case where the agent 
had tried his best to sell “individ- 
ually,” and had not been able to get 
to first base; the minute a third- 
party influence was brought to 
bear, the doors were opened to him, 
the prospect listened to his story, 
and bought. Who will deny that the 
endless chain or center of influence 
methods of prospecting are worth- 
while? 

Suspect! It’s very easy to skim 
over the importance of getting ad- 
vance information. One agency 
held a series of detailed conferences 
with each of the men. They divided 
their prospect cards into three 
groups: 1—prospects; 2—deferred 
prospects; and 3—mere suspects. 
In many cases, twelve-inch piles of 
“prospect” cards were by this pro- 
cedure reduced to piles about one- 
inch thick—but containing the 
names of real prospects. Following 
this, calls were made on “suspects,” 
and each was either eliminated or 
made into an immediate prospect. 

(Continued on page 62) 
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POLICY REQUIRING PERMISSION 
TO SERVE IN ARMED FORCES 


T seems particularly unusual at this time to speak 
i of any man requiring “permission” to get into the 

armed forces. This war, unlike the last world 
war, is just one big happy draft. The day of the vol- 
unteer has, generally speaking, passed. However, 
some life insurance policies which antedated this war 
required the insured to request permission of the 
Company to enter the armed forces in time of war. 
The insured in the case of LIFE & CASUALTY IN- 
SURANCE CO. v. McLEOD (Georgia Court of Ap- 
peals, November 20, 1943) had such a policy. The 
pertinent provision read as follows: 

“Military and naval service—The insured may serve 
in the Navy or Army of the United States or in the 
National Guard-in time of peace or for the purpose 
of maintaining order in case of riot; in time of actual 
war, however, a written permit must be obtained 
from the company for such service and an extra pre- 
mium paid. Should the insured die while enrolled in 
such service in war time without such permit, the 
Company’s liability will be restricted to the net re- 
serve of this policy.” 

The policy also provided for an accidental death 
benefit but not “while the insured is in military or 
naval service in time of war.” 

The policy was issued in 1934. On December 4, 
1942, the insured was involved in an altercation and 
was fatally stabbed. At the time of his death he was 
in the Navy and on furlough, visiting his parents in 
Georgia. The insured had not obtained a written per- 
mit from the Company to join the Navy nor had he 
paid an extra premium. The beneficiary brought suit 


on the policy. The net reserve was less than Fifty 
Dollars. 

The trial Court rendered judgment for the bene- 
ficiary for the face value of the policy plus accidental 
death benefits and also attorney’s fees. The Court of 
Appeals, however, reversed this judgment and only 
awarded the beneficiary the net reserve. The Appel- 
late Court held that the provision for a written per- 
mit was controlling. The insured had failed to obtain 
the written permit and pay the extra premiums. This 
provision was held not to be against public policy. 
Even though the insured was on furlough and the 
cause of his death was not connected with the hazards 
of war, he was still enrolled in the Navy in time of 
war when his death occurred. 

It seems to the writer that at the time of the in- 
sured’s death, December, 1942, all the men in the 
Navy were volunteers and drafting into the Navy did 
not begin until later. The next question, therefore, 
is whether the insured would have had to obtain writ- 
ten permission from the Company if he had been 
drafted? The answer is yes, the insured would still 
have to obtain “permission” even though drafted. The 
case of RAILEY v. UNITED LIFE & ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE CO. (26 Ga. App. 269, 106 S.E. 203) 
so holds. 


INSURED’S DUTY TO HELP 
CURE DISABILITY 


If you have ever tried to give a little child medi- 
cine you will realize how human nature sometimes 
rebels against helping itself. It is probably for that 
reason that the law sometimes forces us to help our- 
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selves. The most recent reiteration of this principal 
is PAPAS v. EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE, etc. 
(N. Y. Appellate Division, Oct. 25, 1943). 

The action was for disability benefits. The Court 
held that there was no justification for the insured’s 
failure to submit himself to insulin treatment for 
diabetes. The evidence showed that when such treat- 
ment was properly administered, no harmful results 
were to be anticipated. 











SUICIDE EXCLUSION CLAUSE 


Suicide or accident? It was Saturday, July 26. 


1940, when the insured and Delmer Fields started for 
Corbin, Ky., in the insured’s car about 7 p. m. They 
drank two bottles of beer at a cafe in Corbin and re- 
turned to London about 11 p. m. There they were 
joined by Hazel Farris according to a date made with 
her by the insured in Corbin. Hazel and the insured 
took Fields to his home about midnight. The latter 
had a .45 Colt automatic and the insured a .38 Colt 
automatic. Both pistols were in the glove compart- 
ment of the car. When Fields was leaving he started 
to take his gun out but the insured asked him to leave 





it there until the next day when he would call for him 
to go to a baseball game. He then took Hazel home 
leaving about 2.30 in the morning. Later that morn- 
ing he called for Fields at the latter’s home. Accord- 
ing to Fields the insured looked like he had been drink- 
ing, looked tired and sleepy and said he hadn’t been 
home all night. They went to East Bernstadt where 
they met two other friends. They drank one or two 
more beers and got two pints of whiskey. They later 
met three more friends and all attended a ball game at 
Peoples, Ky. They returned to East Bernstadt about 
4p.m. The friends left and about 5 p. m. they were 
joined by Fields’s nephew, Wandon McDowell. Ac- 
cording to Fields and McDowell, the insured was in- 
toxicated at this time. The three stopped at the 
home of George Fox where Fields obtained a drink 
of water. While he was out of the car, the insured 
took the pistols out of the car pocket and flourished 
them, sometimes pointing them at his chest. Mc- 
Dowell finally got the pistols and hid them under his 
leg on the seat. The insured soon missed them and 
demanded them. He finally got them again and twirled 








them about. Both Fields and McDowell tried to make 
him stop flourishing them but before they could stop 
him the .38 pistol discharged and the bullet went 
through his chest. After the shot he fell against 
Fields and said “Delmar, I am through.” This proved 
to be entirely correct. Twenty minutes after he shot 
himself he tore off his shirt and threw it to McDowell 
saying, “I will not need the shirt, you can have it.” 

Two or three weeks before this tragedy the in- 
sured had been at the home of a girl with whom he 
was keeping company and at that time he exhibited a 
pistol and pointing it at his chest said he would kill 
himself. 

Suicide or accident? The jury found it was an 
accident. The Kentucky Court of Appeals (UNITED 
BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE CO. v. SCHOTT, 
Nov. 3, 1943), agreed with the jury. In the reasoning 
of the Court it was the “mere blustering and swagger- 
ing of a swashbuckler.” The beneficiary recovered on 
the policy. 

a a 


POLICY INSURING 


MERCHANT SEAMAN 


The American steamship NORLAVORE sailed 
from Baltimore bound for Venezuela on Feb. 21, 1942. 
Charles Craven was her Second Mate. Three days 
later an S.O.S. was received from her off Diamond 
Shoals. Nothing further has been heard of the NOR- 
LAVORE or her crew. Enemy submarines were active 
at that time in that area. When the ship was two 
months late the “United States Maritime. Com- 
mission” notified the ship owners that the ship and 
crew were presumed lost by enemy action. 

Each officer and crew member was insuréd by: 
Lloyd’s for $5,000 for loss of life. At the time he be-; 
came Second. Officer of the NORLAVORE, Charles 
Craven signed “shipping articles.” On these “ship- 
ping articles” there was a space for the “address of 
wife or next of kin.” Craven filled in the space with 
his mother’s address. He was at that time a mar- 
ried man. However, he evidently wasn’t a happily 
married man. A week before the ill-fated voyage he 
had started an action for divorce. No beneficiary was 
designated on the policy. The wife became adminis- 
tratrix. The question was whether the wife or mother 
was entitled to the proceeds. The Florida Supreme 
Court (POSS v. CRAVE, Nov. 23, 1943), decided 
that the proceeds were properly payable to the widow. 
They were her property and not assets of his estate. 
The address of the mother in the “shipping articles” 
was not a sufficient designation of a beneficiary. The 
“articles” were no part of the insurance contract. 
The estrangement of the parties was held to be of 
small importance since she was still his legal wife 
at the time of the tragedy. 
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7° e« NEW PERSPECTIVES 





has now been reached where consideration should 

be given to the factor of organization. The very 
mention of this term at once evokes a picture of vast 
dimensions, for organization pervades all attempts suc- 
cessfully to come to grips with problems of growth 
and to achieve over them the degree of control es- 
sential to the realization and maintenance of optimal 
conditions. 

To deal exhaustively with the subject of organiza- 
tion would far transcend the limits that must be set 
for this series of articles; hence, I have chosen to re- 
strict myself here to the treatment of certain sig- 
nificant aspects and in the next article to consider the 
organization of administration. Later on, in its proper 
place in the series, the problem of organization in the 
life insurance field will be made the object of par- 
ticular inquiry. 

Civilization faces today one of the greatest dangers 
it has encountered in all its long history. The power 
of organization has been perverted by evil minds to 
the accomplishment of sinister and destructive pur- 
poses; patterns in process of formation are assuming 
more and more drastic and repellent characteristics ; 
steadily growing areas of conflict are presented in the 
conduct of human affairs. To resolve these conditions 
along lines which will insure progress through the 
preservation and enhancement of precious heritages, 


[; the development of our general theme, the point 
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Significant 
Aspects of 
Organization 
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on various phases of manage- 
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ment, Ossining, N. Y., and Contributing 
Editor of The Spectator 


insistently demands that the power of organization to 
destroy be opposed by the power of organization to 
create, build up, perpetuate. 

For the performance of this imperative task, there 
is needed a better and more comprehensive knowledge 
of the nature of organization, its structure, its prin- 
ciples, and the values that may be realized from ef- 
fective translation of such knowledge into constructive 
action. To understand the science of organization, to 
be proficient in the art of organizing, and to direct 
these two capacities toward promotion of the common 
good, sums up the master-objective to whose achieve- 
ment mankind must dedicate itself. 


Nature of Organization 


Many years ago, when I was still a neophyte with 
respect to both organization and life insurance, there 
fell into my hands a slender volume, entitled Jnsur- 
ance Office Organization, Management and Accounts, 
by T. E. Young and Richard Masters. The former 
author, a distinguished English actuary, contributed 
the initial two chapters dealing, respectively, with or- 
ganization and management. Attentive study and 
ultimate assimilation of what he had to say on these 
subjects served admirably to satisfy my acute need for 
orientation, and I am grateful to Young for the con- 
tribution he made toward shaping my thought. 

I was particularly struck with one of the opening 
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IN MANAGEMENT-No. V 


paragraphs of Young’s essay on 
organization, which ran as follows: 
“A scheme of organization neces- 
sarily involves a clear conception of 
the end to be attained, and the 
thoughtful and methodical devising 
of the means by which attainment 
can adequately, promptly and easily 
be secured.” This simple and com- 
prehensive exposition has stood the 
test of time. It may wel! serve, 
therefore, to introduce views con- 
cerning the nature of organization 
which stem from other thinkers in 
the field who are distinguished by 
the clarity of their perceptions and 
the felicity of their expression. 

In his monumental work, De la 
Méthode dans les Sciences Expéri- 
mentales (Methodology in the Ex- 
perimental Sciences), Le Chatelier, 
the Great French scientist, ap- 
proaches the problem of organiza- 
tion in much the same manner as 
Young. Whenever it is desired to 
produce something, to obtain a re- 
sult, whether it is concerned with 
scientific research, industrial fab- 
rication, or what not, we must per- 
form, so Le Chatelier states, a 
number of steps that are always the 
same, whose nature is independent 
of the end to be pursued. Certain 
forms of procedure are more ad- 
vantageous than others for the per- 
formance of these steps, and the 
optimal conditions are substantially 
the same whatever the particular 
end in view. One may, therefore, 
readily appreciate the importance 
of studying these methods; in a 
word, of organizing for work. 

To study such organization, Le 
Chatelier continues, we shall apply 
to it the principle of division; we 
shall separate the successive op- 
erations which must be performed 
whenever one endeavors to obtain a 
result. Thus, there may be dis- 
tinguished: 

1. The choice of the end to be 
attained; 

2. Study of the means to be em- 
ployed to attain the end; 

3. Preparation of the means rec- 
ognized as necessary; 

4. Performance of the work; 

5. Control and use of the results 
obtained. 


In their delineation of the prob- 
lem, both Young and Le Chatelier 
conceive of organization as a proc- 
ess. While this is a thoroughly 
sound viewpoint, it is appropriate 
to suggest that organization pos- 
Sesses not alone dynamic, but also 


static, qualities. As a process, or- 
ganization aims to coordinate avail- 
able human and material resources 
in a manner conducive to the crea- 
tion of effective unity; in its static 
condition, it is a structure whose 
elements have been combined, de- 
veloped and adapted to promote 
achievement of a _ predetermined 
objective. 

The concept of organization held 
by Fayol, distinguished French en- 
gineer and author of the classic 
work, Administration Industrielle 
et Générale (Industrial and Gen- 
eral Administration), discloses that 
he, also, views organization as a 
process, for he begins a section of 
his work with the statement that, 
“to organize an undertaking is to 
provide it with everything useful 
for its functioning: material, plant, 
capital, staff.” In Fayol’s judg- 
ment, two great divisions of organ- 
ization may be recognized, the ma- 
terial and the human; when the en- 
terprise is provided with the nec- 
essary material resources, the staff, 
or organization, must be capable of 
carrying out all the operations 
which it entails. 


Organization Defined 


Sheldon, the English industrial- 
ist and student of management who 
twenty years ago enriched the lit- 
erature on the subject by another 
classic, The Philosophy of Manage- 
ment, has given us what has come 
to be regarded as a standard defini- 
tion of organization. He states 
that it is “the process of so combin- 
ing the work which individuals or 
groups have to perform with the 
faculties necessary for its execu- 
tion that the duties, so formed, pro- 
vide the best channels for the effi- 
cient, systematic, positive, and co- 
ordinated application of the avail- 
able effort.” 

Among earlier writers on organ- 
ization, special emphasis should be 
placed upon the fundamental char- 
acter of the contribution made by 
the Russian biologist, Bogdanow, 
whose two-volume work, Allge- 
meine Organisationslehre (General 
Theory of Organization), is avail- 
able only in a German translation. 
From the German biologist, 
Haeckel Bogdanow borrows the 
term Tektologie (tectology), the 
science of structure, which he con- 
strues as organization. Dwelling 
on this term, he expands his con- 
cept of organization to embrace all 


human activity. He defines it as 
the agency employed to capitalize 
the forces of nature, the values of 
human capacity, and the products 
of accumulated experience. He 
adds that all of organization may 
be summarized in the statement 
that it finds constant and increas- 
ing application in the realms of hu- 
man beings, things and ideas. In 
short, it is the product of human 
intelligence and the principal task 
and objective of mankind. 

Many American students of or- 
ganization have offered explana- 
tions of its nature; the literature, 
especially in recent years, is filled 
with references to the subject, some 
of which, however, tend to confuse 
rather than to illuminate. As an 
example of sound and penetrating 
analysis, we may accept the follow- 
ing definition by Davis, taken from 
his book, Industrial Organization 
and Management: “Organizing is 
the process of creating and main- 
taining the requisite conditions for 
the effective and economical execu- 
tion of plans. These conditions are 
principally concerned with morale, 
organization structure, procedure, 
and the various physical factors of 
performance.” 

With respect to the organiza- 
tion structure, Davis states that its 
development is largely a problem in 
the division of responsibility, and 
that it involves two important 
problems: (1) the grouping of 
similar functions to form the vari- 
ous organization elements in a 
manner that will promote effective 
cooperation, and (2) the determi- 
nation of the proper. relationships 
between functional groups and or- 
ganization elements, with a view to 
promoting both cooperation and ef- 
fective executive leadership. 

In their Science of Production 
Organization, Anderson and 
Schwenning, besides bringing to- 
gether a number of definitions of 
organization by other authors, 
make their own contribution in the 
form of the statement that “or- 
ganization has to do with the cor- 
relation of the work to be accom- 
plished with units of human effort, 
and with the structural arrange- 
ment of the units of effort for the 
purpose of their control.” 

As for my own views respecting 
the nature of organization, I may 
summarize them tentatively in no 


more effective manner than to state’ 


that organization is a continuous 
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process which addresses itself to 
the substantial co-ordination of all 
human and material factors having 
an influential bearing upon the re- 
sults to be attained, and to the crea- 
tion and maintenance of conditions 
of balance which will allow the full- 
est possible utilization of these fac- 
tors in the promotion of sound 
growth. Structurally, organization 
is the composite result achieved 
from time to time through the ap- 
plication of this process. 


Structure of Organization 


Any attempt to define the struc- 
ture of organization is beset with 
many difficulties. These arise in 
part from the fact that various 
terms commonly employed for pur- 
poses of definition are used in so 
loose and vague a manner as them- 
selves to be in need of accurate ex- 
planation. More fundamentally, 
they derive from the circumstance 
that organizational structure, in its 
present stage of development, rep- 
resents largely the results of many 
unrelated processes of modification 
employed to bring it in harmony 
with the vast number of different 
purposes it is called upon to serve 
and of conditions it is required to 
meet. 

A structure is a combination of 
related parts; it consists of a 
framework which has been put to- 
gether so as to sustain and give 
shape to the whole. The parts, or 
elements, of the structure consti- 
tute the substance of which it is 
composed ; they are the component 
portions of a complex whole. An 
organic body, or organism, is, as 
Young defines it, “a structural com- 
posed of distinct and dissimilar 
parts, but so combined and inter- 
related that an essential interde- 
pendence exists and mediates be- 
tween the whole; their several 
functions or specialized activities 
are co-ordinated in harmony of 
working as alternate means and 
ends; and the entire organism is 
pervaded and actuated by a com- 
mon life and purpose—though di- 
verse in structure and function, the 
reciprocal relationships conspire 
severally and collectively in uni- 
formity of operation and direc- 
tion.” 

Many different attempts to de- 
scribe and classify the substance of 
the organizational structure have 
been made. The pertinent litera- 
ture abounds, for instance, in ex- 
planations of the line, line and 
staff, and functional, types of or- 
ganization. For present purposes, 
these concepts may be dismissed 
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with the statement that they afford 


. little, if any, assistance in grasp- 


ing the significance of the organiza- 
tional structure, for in practice it 
will be found that each concept 
usually possesses admixture of the 
two others. A more fundamental 
approach rests upon recognition of 
the universality of the presence in 
organizational structure of the fol- 
lowing major elements: 
1. Concept of scope and entity 
of the undertaking; 
2. Distinct and dissimilar parts 
of activity; 
3. Defined levels of authority 
and responsibility ; 
4. Comprehensive means of in- 
teraction; 
5. Provision for adaptation and 
growth. 


Scope and Entity of the Undertaking 


When employing this approach, 
we find ourselves confronted in- 
itially with the problem of deter- 
mining the scope and entity of the 
undertaking whose organizational 
structure is to be created. We must 
have clearly before us a concept of 
these, in order that we may reach 
intelligent conclusions as to the 
form the structure is to take and 
the boundaries within which or- 
ganization is to be held. 

In the case of a life insurance 
company, for example, we must 
know the character of the proposed 
operations. Are they to embrace 
the sale and administration of a 
variety of products, such as ordi- 
nary, group, industrial, disability, 
annuity and other contracts, or are 
they to be confined to one or two 
of these types? Is the business to 
be conducted on a relatively re- 
stricted scale as to area, or shall it 
aspire to national, if not interna- 
tional, dimensions? Is it the plan 
to exploit the direct market, or will 
the company limit itself tc the 
branch of the business known as re- 
insurance? Through what channels 
and by what means will the product 
be distributed? By mail solicita- 
tion, through agents compensated 
by commissions, or through stra- 
tegically located field offices re- 
sponsible for the activities of sal- 
aried, full-time representatives? 

Answers to queries such as these 
and others that could be stated af- 
ford a basis for visualizing the 
scope and entity of the undertak- 
ing; for perceiving, in other words, 
“the end to be attained,” as Young 
has put it, and thus paving the way 
for the “thoughtful and methodical 
devising of the means” of attain- 
ment. Readers will not need to be 
reminded of the fact that in this, 


as in many other respects, there 
has often been a conspicuous ab- 
sence of union between theory and 
practice. Life insurance compa- 
nies, no less than institutions in 
other fields of business, have ex- 
panded from small beginnings, with 
little thought given to the signifi- 
cance of structural considerations, 
only to learn after competitive in- 
fluences had made _ themselves 
acutely felt that adherence to de- 
fined scope and entity are among 
the first principles of progressive 
and sound growth. 


Distinct and Dissimilar Parts of 
Activity 

Distinct and dissimilar parts of 
activity constitute the second ma- 
jor element of organizational struc- 
ture. It is a sine qua non of or- 
ganization to divide activities ac- 
cording to their nature and to in- 
sure that related parts be made 
amenable to one and the same con- 
trol. Nothing is more wasteful of 
vital energy, or quite so disruptive 
of the attainment of effective re- 
sults, as to allow the contrary con- 
dition to prevail; the natural con- 
sequences include overlapping of 
executive jurisdictions, with the in- 
evitable concomitant of duality of 
decision. 

Of far more importance in its 
bearing upon structural considera- 
tions is recognition of the influence 
of function over form. Clearly to 
convey the significance of this 
statement requires, first of all, that 
we understand what is meant by 
function. This is one of the terms 
so often bandied about by individ- 
uals who are prone to be careless 
in the use of language and indif- 
ferent to the value of a proper ap- 
preciation of semantics. 

According to the Oxford Diction- 
ary, the term function connotes 
“the special kind of activity proper 
to anything; the mode of action by 
which it fulfills its purpose.” The 
structure of organization may, 
therefore, be said to consist of dis- 
tinct and dissimilar parts which 
possess functions or specialized ac- 
tivities upon whose co-ordination 
and harmonious working together 
attainment of the “end” conceived 
will, in the last analysis, depend. 

From the foregoing, it is evident 
that, in the design of structure, 
priority must be accorded to func- 
tional considerations, to the end 
that their correct composition will 
precede the determination of form, 
for the latter can never be more 
than the concrete expression of 
functional arrangement. ‘‘ Form 
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follows function,” is the great prin- 
ciple which was first laid down by 
the distinguished American archi- 
tect, Louis Sullivan (vide his “The 
Autobiography of an Idea’), and so 
ably fostered by his eminent pupil, 
Frank Lloyd Wright, both of whom 
have contributed to the perpetua- 
tion of architecture as a living art. 
Whenever form dominates over 
function in the organizational 
structure, we are bound to discover 
conditions of fixity and rigidity 
which exercise a baneful influence 
over accomplishment. Functions 
become restricted, if not atrophied; 
the essential balance is destroyed; 
the power of organization, which 
under sound conditions always ex- 
ceeds the sum of the power of its 
parts, is frittered away, and devel- 
opment along the line of least re- 
sistance becomes impossible. 


Defined Levels of Authority and 
Responsibility 

The third major element consists 
of defined levels of authority and 
responsibility. This implies that, 
pervading all parts of the organiza- 
tional structure and goextensive 
with its established boundaries, 
there will be found on each level 
authority and responsibility ade- 
quate to the activities to be per- 
formed. Authority may be defined 
as the right to command or to en- 
force obedience, and responsibility 
as that for which one is answerable, 
a duty or trust. Concerning these 
two terms, there is much confusion 
of thought and fallacious reasoning 
in business; it is important, there- 
fore, to comprehend clearly their 
significance as elements of or- 
ganizational structure. 

It is commonly stated that the 
chief executive of a business enter- 
prise possesses authority exceeding 
that of any of his subordinates; 
moreover, that he delegates to them 
such portions of. his authority as 
are essential to the successful per- 
formance of their several responsi- 
bilities. These two statements, I 
submit, are subject to challenge. It 
was no doubt true of earlier and 
simpler forms of business organiza- 
tion, where maintenance of the 
closest possible contacts between 
the “boss” and his subordinates 
prevailed, that authority vested 
largely in the former and that the 
latter were held to a peculiarly per- 
sonal kind of responsibility which 
was rarely accompanied by the 
requisite degree of authority. 

Under the complicated conditions 
surrounding the present-day con- 
duct of business activity, radical 


changes have occurred in the char- 
acter and distribution of authority 
and responsibility involved. With 
the development of organizational 
structure through division into dis- 
tinct and dissimilar parts, or func- 
tions, the concept has come to be 
accepted, though not always trans- 
lated into practice, that authority 
and responsibility are inherent in 
function and are defined in a par- 
ticular case, or on a specific level, 
by the limits of the function. In 
harmony with this concept, the 
chief executive is endowed with 
only such authority as derives from 
his function. It is, therefore, 
meaningless, to speak of the dele- 
gation of authority to subordinates, 
for each already has, by implica- 
tion or express statement, the de- 
gree and type of authority required 
to meet the responsibilities laid 
upon him. 

As long ago as 1926, when ad- 
dressing a meeting of the Taylor 
Society, Mary P. Follet, able stu- 
dent of business organization, dis- 
cussed “the illusion of final au- 
thority” in the following terms: 
“The conception of authority as be- 
longing to function should do away 
with the idea widely held that the 
president ‘delegates’ authority... . 
But is that exactly what happens 
in business? Is not this a matter 
of fact decided by the plan of or- 
ganization?” She furthermore ex- 
pressed the belief that separation 
of function does not mean the dele- 
gation of authority, for “authority 
should go with function, but as the 
essence of organization is the inter- 
weaving of functions, authority we 
now see as a matter of inter- 
weaving.” 


Comprehensive Means of Interaction 


Comprehensive means of inter- 
action constitute the fourth major 
element of organizational structure. 
It is not enough to visualize scope 
and entity of. the undertaking, to 
divide the structure into distinct 
and dissimilar parts, and to define 
levels of authority and responsi- 
bility; we must recognize the “es- 
sential interdependence that exists 
and mediates between the whole,” 
as well as the reciprocal relation- 
ships upon whose cultivation uni- 
formity of operation and direction 
is predicated. To expect such uni- 
formity to result without compre- 
hensive means of interaction would 
be tantamount to an expression of 
faith in the ability of a living or- 
ganism to function though bereft 
of its circulatory and nervous 
systems. 


What are the means of interac- 
tion that must be incorporated as 
an essential element in organiza- 
tional structure in order that it 
may attain a degree of effective- 
ness greater than that represented 
by the sum of its parts? In brief 
summary, they are such activities, 
common to the distinct and dissimi- 
lar parts of structure, as are in- 
volved in generating power, provid- 
ing counsel, spreading information, 
integrating processes, scheduling 
performance, ascertaining costs, 
determining standards, recording 
progress, insuring maintenance and 
replacement, planning for the fu- 
ture, and, finally, controlling accom- 
plishment. 

Underlying all such activities is 
an important concept of organiza- 
tion which must be formally ex- 
pressed in the design of structure. 
The purpose of structure is to 
serve as a basis for performance. 
To facilitate performance, the ac- 
tivities in common must be given 
organized form by grouping them 
in a manner that will enable them 
not merely to serve the parts, but 
to integrate the whole; in this way, 
they become transformed into 
means of interaction. 

As illustrations of this process, 
the various activities already 
enumerated are listed below, with 
corresponding examples of the or- 
ganized forms through which they 
may find expression as means of in- 
teraction. 

Activities in 

Common 


Examples of 
Organized Form 


1. Generating 1. Personnel Ad- 
Power ministration 

2. Providing 2. Committee 
Counsel Structure 

3. Spreading In- 3. Channels of 
formation Communciation 

4. Scheduling 4. Planning Divi- 
Performance sion 

5. Integrating 5. Planning Divi- 
Processes sion 

6. Ascertaining 6. Cost Division 
Costs 7. Standards Divi- 

7. Determining sion 
Standards 8. Accounting Di- 

8. Recording vision 
Progress 9. Engineering Di- 

9. Insuring Main- vision 
tenance and Re- 10. Budgetary, 
placement Forecasting 

10. Planning for and Research 
the Future Proceéures 

11. Controlling 11. General Admin- 
Accomplishment istration 


The concept that runs through 
all of these activities is that of 
specialized knowledge in structural 
form, placed at the disposal of the 
organization as a whole, to be 
drawn upon as required in the per- 
formance of its general activities. 
Frequently this concept is defined 
as embracing “staff’’ functions and 
is thus distinguished from general 
activities, which are designated as 
“line” functions. It is not, how- 

(Continued on page 55) 
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HEART FATALITIES IN 155 SELECTED 


AMERICAN CITIES 


(Rate per 100,000 population) 





—————-1942_____—_-__ 
Population Deaths Rate 
Akron, Ohio ,000 214.2 
Albany, N. Y. 131, 154 575 438.4 
Anderson, Ind. , 000 147 294.0 
Atlanta, Ga. 308,672 829 268.6 
, Ga. 65,919 285 432.3 
Aurora, Il. 47,170 276 4585.1 
Austin, Tex. 87,930 181 «6205.8 
Baltimore, Md... .. 940,000 3,538 376.3 
Bayonne, N., J. 80,122 217 «=—270.8 
Beaumont, Tex. 77,143 265.7 
Berkeley, Cal..... , 664 218 251.5 
Birmingham, Ala... 293, 108 227.2 
Boston, Mass... .. . 768,578 3,516 4657.5 
Bridgeport, Conn. 147, 256 632 429.2 
Buffalo, N. Y... 575,901 2,253 391.2 
Burlington, Vt. 27,686 193 697.1 
Cambridge, Mass. 110, 258 236 «6214.0 
Camden, N. J. 119, 200 474 397.7 
Canton, Ohio 120, 000 415 345.8 
Charleston, S. C. 100,000 221 4221.0 
Charlotte, N. C. 100,899 ° 235 232.9 
Chattanooga, Tenn... 129,836 281 «216.4 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 22,474 55 244.7 
Chicago, lil. 3,396,808 13,593 400.2 
Cincinnati, Ohio... 455,610 1,761 386.5 
Cleveland, Ohio. 903,200 2,847 315.2 
Colorado Springs, Col... 36,789 137 372.4 
Columbus, Ohio. . 309,579 1,164 376.0 
Corpus Christi, Tex. 57,301 122 «212.9 
Cumberland, Md. 40,000 112 =©280.0 
Dallas, Tex. 359,400 923 256.8 
Dayton, Ohio 250, 000 879 351.6 
Dearborn, Mich. 80,000 147 =: 183.8 
Denver, Colo.. 361,200 1,186 328.3 
Des Moines, lowa. 159,819 697 373.5 
Detroit, Mich... .. 1,750,000 2,948 168.5 
Duluth, Minn... . . 101,085 397 392.8 
Durham, N. C. 100, 000 214 «214.0 
East Orange, N. J. 69,152 300 433.8 
Elizabeth, N. J. 118,000 403 341.5 
Elmira, N. Y. 52,000 134 6257.7 
E! Paso, Tex. 107, 000 215 200.9 
Erie, Pa... . 121,000 429 354.5 
Everett, Wash. 30,224 66 218.4 
Fall River, Mass... 115,559 533 461.2 
Fargo, N. D. 32,580 90 276.2 
Fitchburg, Mass. 41,824 165 394.5 
Flint, Mich........ 152,000 150 98.7 
Fort Wayne, Ind... 122,360 404 330.2 
Fort Worth, Tex. 198,858 446 224.3 
Gadsden, Ala..... 50, 000 79 «6158.0 
Galveston, Tex. 70,000 279 «+=: 398.6 
Gary, Ind. ; 111,719 312 279.3 
Grand Rapids, Mich.. ... 164, 061 601 366.3 
Green Bay, Wis... . 47,000 168 357.4 
Greensboro, N. C... 59,319 114 «192.2 
Hartford, Conn. 190, 000 714 «375.8 
Highland Park, Mich... . 52,338 137 = 261.8 
Hoboken, N. J... ..... 50, 286 275 «546.9 
Houston, Tex.......... 450,000 420 93.3 
Indianapolis, Ind... . . 386,972 1,362 362.0 
Jersey City, N. J.. 304,069 1,114 366.4 
Johnstown, Pa. 66, 688 233 «349.4 
Kansas City, Mo..... 450,000 1,611 358.0 
Lakewood, Ohio... 69, 056 123 «178.1 
Lansing, Mich... 84,000 252 300.0 
Lewiston, Me... . 39,500 204 «6516.5 
Lexington, Ky... 49,700 181 4364.2 
Lincoin, Neb. 82,000 382 465.9 
Long Beach, Cal. 210,000 671 319.5 
Lorain, Ohio 45,000 220 488.9 
Los Angeles, Cal... 1,661,000 5,337 321.3 
Louisville, Ky... 345,358 1,404 406.5 
Lowell, Mass... 100, 234 264 263.4 
Lynchburg, Va. 44,541 155 348.0 
adison, Wis. . 72,500 191 263.4 
Maiden, Mass... . 58,349 244 «418.2 
Manchester, N. H.. . 77,625 256 329.8 
McKeesport, Pa.. 55, 000 188 46 341.8 
Medford, Mass... 64, 386 155 240.7 
Memphis, Tenn. 292,942 816 278.6 
Miami, Fla.... 172,172 599 ‘347.9 
Milwaukee, Wis. 600,000 1,883 313.8 





——- . 


— 1941—___ -——-——-1942-__—__—- - 
Population Deaths Rate Population Deaths Rate Population Deaths Rate 
245,000 656 267.8 Minneapolis, Minn... . 492,370 1,569 318.7 492,370 1,549 314.6 
130,447 406 311.2 Mobile, Ala. 80,824 314 «6388.5 78,720 290 368.4 
000 144 293.9 Montgomery, Ala... . 91,000 274 301.1 79,584 151 189.7 

Q 760 248.8 Nashua, N. H. 33,000 94 «6284.8 u u u 

u u Nashville, Tenn. . 170,448 934 548.0 u u u 

47,170 213 «451.6 Newark, N. J. ,000 1,756 409.3 u u u 
92,405 146 «=: 1158.0 New Bedford, Mass... 113,614 363 «319.5 110,341 372 = 337.1 
865,879 3,386 391.0 New Britain, Conn. 68,811 193 280.5 u u u 
79,565 193 242.6 New Haven, Conn. 160,605 725 451.4 160,605 439 273.3 
® - e New Orleans, La... . 530,000 2,105 397.2 u u u 
85,977 174 202.4 New Rochelle, N. Y... 59,400 186 4313.1 58,408 171 «292.8 
268,570 682 253.9 New York City, N. Y. 7,454,995 27,704 371.6 7,521,000 26,690 354.9 
769,526 3,483 452.6 Niagara Falls, N.Y... . 88,500 242 «273.5 350 271.9 
. - - Norfolk, Va. 144,332 602 417.1 144,332 464 321.5 
575,901 2,242 2A9.2 North Bergen, N. J 40,027 110 274.8 39,844 86 215.8 
27,686 73 283.7 Oakland, Ca 325,805 1,447 444.1 304,306 1,243 408.5 
110.534 457 413.4 Ogden, Utah........... 43,688 147 336.5 u u u 
= ns . Omaha, Neb. 223,844 882 394.0 223,844 875 390.9 

u u u Pasadena, Cal. 86,551 476 550.0 83, 254 474 «6569.3 

u u u Passaic, N. J. 62,959 237 «4376.4 &2,959 245 389.1 
100,899 235 222.9 Paterson, N. J.... 140,007 522 372.8 139.899 498 356.0 
128'372 203 158.1 Peoria, Ill... 105,656 357 337.9 105,656 342 323.7 
u u u Philadelphia, Pa. 1,943,415 8,709 448.1 1,928,882 8,374 434.1 

3,396,808 12,586 270.5 Pittsburgh, Pa.......... 671,659 2,570 382.6 671,659 2,327 346.5 
455,610 1,632 358.2 Port Arthur, Tex....... 90, 000 41 45.5 u u u 
896.700 2.487 277.4 Portland, Me. ‘ 85,000 355 417.6 73.997 321 433.8 

36,789 157 498.8 Portland, Ore... . 375,394 1,326 353.2 u u u 
306250 970 316.7 Providence, R. I. 260,000 979 376.5 257,000 1,019 396.5 
u u u Pueblo, Col. §2, 162 176 337.4 u u u 

u @ Ps Racine, Wis. 66,500 192 288.7 u u u 
294,734 859 291.4 Reading, Pa... 113,000 451 399.1 112,147 464 413.7 
210,718 70 3322.2 Richmond, Va. 215,761 683 316.6 u u u 
f 71 «118.3 Rochester, N.Y... . 326,760 1,158 354.4 325,625 1,178 361.8 
326,283 1,°°@ 358.0 Rockford, Ill. 84,637 329 388.7 84,837 256 302.5 
159, 155 7 209.1 Sacramento, Cal... . 112,000 460 410.7 105,958 371 350.1 

1,690,000 2,880 170.4 St. Louis, Mo... . 814,717 3,194 392.0 u u u 

101 ,065 360 356.2 St. Paul, Minn... .. 295,848 878 296.8 u u u 
u u u Salem, Ore... ... 35,000 138 394.3 30,908 140 453.0 
’ 286 414.1 Salt Lake City, Utah. . 200,000 588 294.0 151,140 §48 362.6 
110,000 363 330.0 San Antonio, Tex... ... 300,000 613 204.3 u u u 
43,425 86 198.0 San Bernardino, Cal... .. 43,646 28 64.2 u u u 
103,500 223 «215.5 San Diego, Cal......... 345,000 935 271.0 276,600 553 199.9 
118,571 404 340.7 San Francisco, Cal... ... 725,000 2,970 409.7 635,000 2,913 458.7 
u u Savannah, Ga. 7. dale 125,000 328 262.4 u u u 
115.443 576 498.9 Schenectady, N.Y... .. 100,000 399 399.0 87,460 383 437.9 
32,928 62 128.3 Sioux Falls, S.D....... 44,000 66 150.0 41,000 66 161.0 
41,824 170 406.5 Somerville, Mass. . . 102,304 297 290.3 102.394 295.2 
151,275 351 232.0 South Bend, Ind.. 101,268 261 257.7 101,268 315 311.1 
122,360 365 298.3 Spokane, Wash... , 130,000 474 364.6 122,001 455 372.9 
179,500 448 249.6 Springfield, Mass... .... 151,663 623 410.8 150,420 571 379.6 
u u u Springfield, Mo..... 70,000 240 342.9 u u u 
60,862 249 409.1 Syracuse, N. Y.. . 204,960 884 431.3 204,960 864 421.5 
u u u Tacoma, Wash... . . 150,000 400 266.7 120,000 429 3657.5 
164,061 596 363.3 Tampa, Fla... . . 124,587 258 207.1 u u u 
u u u Terre Haute, Ind....... 62,810 280 445.8 u u u 
000 142 236.7 Toledo, Ohio... 297,000 1,118 376.4 0,000 1,084 366.9 
190,000 686 361.1 Topeka, Kans... . 77,749 295 379.4 67,833 374.4 
50,727 133 262.2 Trenton, N. J... ... 124,895 415 332.3 124,790 390 318.9 
50,166 288 6574.1 Union City, N. J. ,502 154 272.6 56,311 136 0 -241.5 
395,000 281 71.1 Utica, N. Y..... 100,518 597 593.9 102,500 459 447.8 
386,972 1,381 356.9 2. 4 eee 63,930 170 4=265.9 u u 
302,466 987 326.3 Washington, D. C..... ,000 2,323 273.9 000 2,204 293.9 
66, 688 217 «325.5 Waterbury, Conn. 107,000 305 285.0 99,314 237 «238.6 
399,178 1,468 367.8 Wheeling, W. Va 73,115 330 451.3 u u 
69, 056 88 127.4 Wichita, Kans. 133,000 500 375.9 114,634 464 404.8 
82,000 246 300.0 Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 86, 236 363 420.9 86,130 349 405.2 
u u u Wilmington, Del. 125, 502 401.6 112,504 319 283.5 
50,100 154 307.4 Worcester, Mass. 193,499 1,074 555.0 193,499 870 449.6 
u u u Yonkers, N. Y. 150, 513 342.0 142,598 464 325.4 
175, 000 708 404.6 York, Pa... i 57,000 245 429.8 57,006 246 «6431.6 
u u u Youngstown, Ohio. . 167,720 526 313.6 167,726 440 262.3 

1,588,000 5,082 320.0 Spe a Ey SE a ee 
339,358 1,227 361.6 WE ossacosadese $42,890,804 149,495 348.5 36,245,370 122,602 338.3 
“Misa 114 255.9 

, 1 255 Cities increased rate. . 72 
68,500 178 259.9 Cities decreased rate. . . 42 
0.007 ae m1 Cities remained same. B 
55, 355 197 355.9 Unavailable for comparison. . . 

oer'817 6872308 u Unavailable 
u u + On the basis of comparison with 1941 cities, the totals would be 38,072,854 population 
592,000 1,773 299.5 with 130,508 deaths. 








HEART DISEASE 
TOLL 


(Continued from page 17) 


lion dollars, the number of heart 
claims paid were 3,094 amounting 
to $4,823,352. The average heart 
claims here were $1,574 against a 
total average claim of $1,342. The 
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number of heart claims were 38.5 
per cent of the total and 45.1 per 
cent of the amount. With two 
exceptions, in the case of sub-stand- 
ard insurance, all wrote both non- 
medical and sub-standard business. 

In the fifth group, the total heart 
claims paid were 2,127 for an 
amount of $2,250,517. This was 
31.8 and 41.5 per cent respectively 


of the number and amount of all 
claims. The average for heart was 
$1,185 against the total average 
claim payment of $907. With one 
known exception in both cases all 
wrote both non-medical and sub- 
standard business. The companies 
in this group had between fifty and 
one hundred millions of dollars of 
insurance in force. 
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In the sixth group of 40 smaller 
companies, the average heart claim 
payment was $1,495 against $1,395 
for the all claim average. The num- 
ber of heart claims, 1,666 were 40.2 
per cent of all claims paid and the 
amount of $2,490,495 was 43.1 per 
cent of the total all claim amount. 

The total heart claim payments 
for all companies shown was 35,573 
with a total aggregate amount of 
$112,627,108. The average claim 
payment was $3,166, for heart dis- 
eases and $2,932 for all causes of 
death. In the aggregate, heart dis- 
eases accounted for 33.2 per cent 
of the number of claims paid and 
35.8 per cent of the amount of all 
claims. 

Inasmuch as the companies here 
presented represent about one- 
third of the business and the death 
claim payments of all companies, 
it may be adjudged conservative 
to note that heart claims paid by 
life insurance companies during 
1942 totaled something in excess 
of $300,000,000. 


Sample of Neglect 


In order to appreciate the impor- 
tance of a heart to the prolongation 
of human life and as well to the 
establishment of needed financial 
reserves, for the family, there is 
presented an abstract from the 90- 
day record of one New York City 
general agency under the title of 
The Tragedy of Waiting Too Long. 
This tabulation shows that in a 90- 
day period, 27 men who had applied 
for life insurance were rejected be- 
cause of some heart weakness. The 
total amount applied for amounted 
to $281,884 of insurance. The ages 
of these men ranged from 30 to 68. 
Some of them occupied minor posi- 
tions in the business world, while 
others were presidents of their 
corporations, and some were pro- 
fessional men. 

To further stress the high death 
rate, it may be noted that only two 
per cent of the people examined for 
life insurance in 1942 were reject- 
ed because of an organic heart dis- 
ease, 

Records provided The Spectator 
by 155 cities having in 1942 a com- 
bined population of 42,890,804 show 
that the total deaths therein from 
some one of the many forms of 
heart disease were 149,495 or a 
death rate of 348.5. This compares 
with The Spectator record of 1941 
which showed that 186 selected 
American cities with a population 
of 39,624,049 had total deaths of 
134,777 and a death rate of 339.4 


per 100,000. Considering 116 of ,» 











TRAGEDY OF WAITING TOO LONG-— 


These people were probably eligible for Life Insurance when 
originally approached by Agents 
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54 $10,000 Executive 


47 6,757 Governess 
62 10,000 Retired 


61 10,000 Atty. at Law 
44 10,000 Executive 
25,000 President 
52 2,127 Dentist 

69 30,000 Doctor 

44 1,000 Chauffeur 


Executive 
55 5,000 Exporter 

66 2,500 Bidg. Supt. 
49 5,000 Executive 
32 10,000 Physician 
42 12,000 Executive 
54 1,000 Steno. Clerk 
37 10,000 Executive 
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65 5,000 Asst. Clerk 
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30 a Estimator 
Ss. 48 10,000 Executive 
4B 36 1,000 Homemaker 
Ss. 60 10,000 Proprietor 
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64 50,000 President 


AGE AMOUNT OCCUPATION 
68 20,000 Civil Engineer 


64 2,500 Valet Service 


Vice-President 


REASON 
Heart Trouble 
Heart Murmur 
Blood Press; Heart 
Heart; Pulse; Sugar 


47 5,000 Fed. Dept. Agric. Blood Pressure 


Heart; Blood Press.; Prev. Hist. 
Heart; Blood Pressure 

Irreg. Heart; Bladder 

High Blood Pressure; Heart 
High Blood Pressure; Phys. Hist. 
High Blood Pressure 

Bi. Cells; Tremors 

Heart; Blood Pressure 

High Blood Pressure; Heart 
High Blood Pressure 

High Blood Pressure 

Heart Impairment 

Blood Press.; Pulse Heart 
Blood Pressure; Pulse 

Heart Condition; High Blood Pressure 
Blood Pressure; Overweight 
Abnormal B. P.; Pulse 

Heart; Blood Pressure 

Blood Pressure; History 

Blood Pressure; Pulse 

Heart 

Heart 





The above comprises only a partial list of heart declinations from 
one agency during a ninety day period 


Over two per cent of persons examined each year by insurance 
companies are rejected because of organic heart disease. Fur- 
thermore, if present conditions continue, one in every five of 
population living at age 10 will eventually die of heart disease. 








these cities which have comparable 
records for 1941 and 1942, it will 
be noted that 72 of the cities had 
increased rate in 1942 over 1941, 
while but 42 showed a decreased 
rate and 2 had the same rate in 
1941 as in 1942, 

For purposes of ready under- 
standing, the 10 cities having the 
highest rate of death are given in 
a separate table as well as those 
having the lowest rate of death. 

The city with the lowest death 
rate was a member of the West 
South Central states. Port Arthur, 
Texas, which with a population of 
90,000 had a death rate of 45.5. 
Next in line was San Bernardino, 
Calif., with a rate of 64.2. Houston, 
Tex., a city with a population of 
450,000 had the lowest death rate 
of the largest cities at 93.3. 

A smaller tabulation shows the 
death rate of 5 largest cities in the 
United States. Philadelphia with 
a rate of 448.1; Chicago with a rate 
of 400.2; and New York with a 


rate of 371.6 were about the na- 
tional average of 348.5, while De- 
troit with a rate of 168.5 and Los 
Angeles with one of 321.5 were well 
below the average. 

The wide variation between the 
ratio attained in Philadelphia and 
Detroit, the one abnormally high 
and the other abnormally low, may 
be accounted for by a study of the 
average age of its people. Phila- 
delphia is an old city with a large 
percentage of older people. In De- 
troit it must be borne in mind that 
there are thousands of young men 
and young women engaged in in- 
dustrial plant activity who are well 
below the average age when weak- 
ness of the heart leads to death. 
Some indication of the influence of 
population congestion on the heart 
disease rate is present in a tabula- 
tion which groups the cities by 
population. Those with a census 
of 100,000 and over and having 
39,065,491 of the total of all the 
cities shown had deaths of 136,934 
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DEATH FROM HEART DISEASE IN TEN CANADIAN CITIES 
(Rate per 100,000 population) 





—- 1942 

Population Deaths 
Brantford, Ontario . 33,264 161 
Calgary, Alberta. . 88 ,904 164 
Edmonton, Alberta. . 96,725 197 
Hamilton, Ontario . 167,830 1,007 
London, Ontario. . ,»745 328 
Montreal, Quebec 926 ,000 2,140 
Saskatoon, Sask. 43 ,027 115 
Toronto, Ontario. 669 , 130 2,783 
Windsor, Ontario 118,486 


ii puitiemaniasinasiclcsia —] \————_______ 
Rate Population Deaths Rate 
484.0 32,660 116 355.2 
184.5 87 ,267 127 145.5 
203.7 92,492 166 179.5 
600.0 161,138 508 315.3 
411.3 78 ,393 243 310.0 
231.1 900 ,000 2,029 225.4 
267.3 42,269 125 295.7 
415.9 655,751 2,061 314.3 


332.5 112,949 193 170.9 





Totals 2,223,111 7,289 


327.9 2,162,919 5,568 257.4 








—_—_—— 








DEATH RATE FROM HEART DISEASE (ALL FORMS) 
(Per 100,000 population for 1942) 


Size of Cities 
100,000 and over 
75,000 to 100,000. . 
50,000 to 75,000. 
Up to 50,000 


Total 





Population Deaths Rate 
39,065,491 136 ,934 350.5 
1,425,981 4,547 318.9 
1,655,483 5,409 326.7 
743 ,849 2,605 350.2 
42,890,804 149,495 348.5 








and a death rate of 350.5. Cities 
between 75,000 and 100,000 had a 
death rate of 318.9. Cities having 
a population ranging from 50,™0 
to 75,000 had a death rate of 326.7. 
In those cities below 50,000 in pop- 
ulation where one or two deaths 
would have some considerable influ- 
ence, the death rate reached 350.2. 

A supplementary table shows the 
mortality rate from heart disease 
for 9 Canadian cities having a total 
population of 2,223,111, and in- 
cluding every large city in Canada 
with the exception of Quebec. The 
combined death rate for these cities 
was 327.9, there having been 7,289 
deaths. This is a marked increase 
in the heart mortality from 1941 
for these cities when it was 257.4 
or 5,568 deaths. Hamilton, with 
a death rate of 600.0 had the high- 
est of any of the Canadian cities. 
Other cities with high death rates 
were: Branford, Que., at 484.0: 
Toronto, Ont., 415.9, and London, 
Ont., 411.3. The city with the 
lowest death rate was Calgary, Al- 
berta, at 184.5. Next in order was 
Edmonton, 293.7 and Montreal, 
Que., 231.1. 

Even accepting the truism that 
“death to all must some time come” 
and the fact that heart deaths are 
recorded largely in the higher ages, 
it must be apparent that there is 
great need for an informative pub- 
lic campaign to be conducted to 
make the public conscious of the 
danger to life and health inherent 
in the heart. Acquaintance must 
be made general of certain warn- 
ing signa's whose neglect will 
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forthwith bring death from a 
weakened or diseased heart. In 
such far lower mortality causation 
groups, as tuberculosis and cancer 
great publicity to prevention and 
care has been accorded. In heart 
disease there has been practically 
nothing done. To quote Gerhard 
Hirschfeld from The Spectator of 
December, 1942: “Pretentious and 
special hospitalization facilities 
have been made available in the 
case of cancer and tuberculosis; 


Frederick W. 
Meier (left) of 
Canal Win- 
chester, Ohio, 
receives a 
check from 
The Union 
Central Life In- 
surance Com- 
pany on a 
paid-up policy 
which matured 
on Mr. Meier's 
96th birthday. 
The check was 
presented by 
A. D. Sander- 
son (right), 
age 92, of the 
company’s Co- 
lum bus 
Agency. who 
originally 
wrote the case 
November 15. 
1897. 


public campaigns of unlimited 
scope and unstinted effort are 
undertaken under the __ slogan, 
‘Fight Cancer With Knowledge’ 
and Christmas Seal Sales; and 
funds running into many millions 
of dollars are being raised to finance 
medical research and social inquiry 
in many diseases of lesser death- 
dealing intensity. 

A few grants for heart study 
have been made available. These 
include those of Edward R. Robin- 
ette to the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, of the Commonwealth Fund 
to Irvington House, New York, for 
the study and treatment of rheu- 
matic fever, of the award to the 
House of Good Samaritan in Bos- 
ton and hospital specializing in the 
care of cardiovasular patients and 
the small budget of the New York 
Heart Association. 

These combined and some other 
smaller ones compare poorly with 
the large funds at the disposal of 
organizations engaged in the fight 
of non-heart diseases. Neither elab- 
orate publicity nor large-scale pub- 
lic campaigns and collections sup- 
port the fight to reduce the fatalities 
caused by heart disease, not to 
mention the amount of suffering 
which could be alleviated by the 
existence of adequate medical and 
hospital facilities. The reasons for 
this apparent lack of interest is not 
readily apparent. Nevertheless, the 
research in heart disease poses a 
serious and an immediate problem.” 
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L owrract 
INFORMATION 


Guarantee Mutual Life 


Corrections 


On page 28 of the October issue 
of THE SPECTATOR a number of er- 
rors appeared in the table shown 
with the discussion of the new 
Family Income Rider and the Mort- 
gage Retirement Rider recently in- 
troduced by the Guarantee Mutual 
Life. Under the Family Income 
Rider plan the premium for the 
20-year period at age 50 should 
have been $19.34 instead of $13.39. 
The premium for the 20-year pe- 
riod at age 55 should be 0 be- 
cause the company does not issue 
this period of rider at age 55. The 
corrected table appears herewith in 
its entirety. 








GUARANTEE MUTUAL LIFE 
Extra Annual Premiums Without Waiver 
Sasic Policy of Face Amount $1,000 


Mort Retirement 
Rider Plan 
Family Income (Fixed Amount 
Rider Plan Beginning with $1,000 
(Providing for Monthly and Decreasing 
Income of $10) Proportionately) 


10-Yr. 15-Yr. 20-Yr. | 10-Yr. 15-Yr. 20-Yr. 
Age Period Period Period | Period Period Period 
| $2.73 $2.74 $2.77 

3.31 3.37 3.54 
5.52 5.82 6.28 











30 2. : 
4 4.18 6.60 9.34 ¥ 
50 8.13 13.28 19.34 10.73 11.70 13.00 
55 11.66 19.51 15.35 17.18 

Selective Deferred Monthly Annuity 

Male Life—Unit Premium $100 Annually 

Age 25 Age 45 

Attained LifeAnr. Life _LifeAnn. _Life 














Age 10-Yrs.Cer. Ann. 10-Yrs. Cer. Ann. 
45 $9.64 $9.78 ..... er 
60 14.18 14,83 $2.12 $2.17 
55 20.29 21.06 5.17 5.37 
60 28.52 30.35 9.28 9.87 
65 39.39 . 14.85 16.43 
70 53.56 63.02 22.28 26.22 

2 8 


Aetna Life Will Keep 
Present Dividend Scale 


The 1943 dividend scale on par- 
ticipating policies of Aetna Life 
will be continued in 1944, the com- 
pany has announced. 





The rate of interest to be allowed 
in the participating department on 
the proceeds of policies left with 
the company for all payments fall- 
ing due in 1944 and to be allowed 
on dividend accumulations will be 
3 per cent except where a higher 
rate is guaranteed. 

The same rate of interest of 3 
per cent will be paid in the non- 
participating department on funds 
held by the company except where 
a higher rate has been guaranteed. 


New England Mutual 
Keeps Dividend Scale 


The directors of the New Eng- 
land Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany have voted to continue dur- 
ing 1944 the same dividend scale 
adopted first in 1942 and approved 
again for 1943. Interest at the 
rate of 34%, per cent will continue 
to be paid on settlement options 
and dividends left to accumulate. 

For the payment of dividends 
next year, $9,350,000 has been set 
aside. This compares with $9,050,- 
000 voted for this purpose a year 
ago. 

a 8 


Group Insurance Plans 


Of Prudential Changed 


A number of changes in group 
benefits and underwriting practice 
has been announced by the Pruden- 
tial Insurance Company, among 
which is the limitation of group 
accident and sickness insurance 
hereafter to groups of fifty or more 
insured lives. The company dis- 
continued the writing of wholesale 
insurance some time ago. 

In the future, Prudential will 
not provide weekly accident and 
sickness benefits greater than 50 
per cent of an employee’s earnings, 
based on a forty-hour week and ex- 
cluding overtime and _ bonuses. 
Group rates in some brackets have 
been increased. The new rules go 
into effect January Ist. 


Provident Mutual 


Continues Scale 


Directors of Provident Mutual 
Life have voted to continue the 
1934 scale of dividends to policy- 
holders. The rates of 34% per cent 
on policy proceeds and 3 per cent 
on accumulated dividends, or the 
rate in the policy if higher, will 
also remain unchanged. 


Atlantic Life Will 
Change Rates 


Premiums on all plans of insur- 
ance except Term will be increased 
January 1 by the Atlantic Life of 
Richmond, Va. The guaranteed 
rate of interest applicable to funds 
left with the company under Plan 
C of Optional Settlements will be 
reduced from 3 per cent to 21% per 
cent under contracts dated after 
December 31, 1943. 


= 68 
Bankers Nat’! Issues 

Two New Policies 
A Life Expectation and Term to 
Age 65 policies were recently 
adopted by Bankers National Life 
of Montclair, N. J. The Life Ex- 
pectation policy is issued between 
ages 15 and 60, inclusive, for a 
minimum amount of $2,500. The 
Term to 65 plan is written between 
ages 15 and 55, inclusive. The low- 

est amount issued is $5,000. 











BANKERS NATIONAL LIFE 
Level Premium Term to Age 65 
Annual Rates Per $1,000—Non-Participating 





Age Rate Age Rate 
. an $10.75 SERS $19.39 
SS aii 11.76 cL —CU— a 

Se 12.95 ae 27 
Saree 14.50 55 34.11 
35 16.60 
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Shenandoah Life Has 
Changed Reserve Basis 


Shenandoah Life of Roanoke, 
Va., effective November 15, 
adopted a new book. Except for 
S. O. M. E. and joint life policies, 
reserves have been computed on 
the American Men Ultimate Table 
of Mortality with interest at 3 per 
cent The company’s’ reserves 
were formerly based on the Ameri- 
can Experience Table and 34% per 
cent interest. This basis has been 
retained for the S. O. M. E. and 
joint life policies. Henceforth, 
these two types of policies will be 
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issued on the non-participating 
basis only. 

Shenandoah Life has  discon- 
tinued the following plans of in- 
surance: All Juvenile policies; 
Child’s Endowment at ages 16, 17, 
19 and 20; Family Protection for 
20 years; Modified Life Term to 


ages 65 and 70; 25 Pay Endow- 
ment at age 85; 10, 15 and 25 Year 
Endowments; Endowment at age 
85, paid up at ages 60 and 65; En- 
dowment at age 60; Endowment 
Annuity at age 55; Triple Protec- 
tion policies; Annual Premium De- 
ferred Annuities. 


The following pians have been 
added: Child’s Continuous Pay 
Endowment at age 85; Child’s 30 
Year Endowment; Modified Life, 
Term to Expectancy; 15 and 20 
Year Convertible Term (non-par- 
ticipating). 

Automatic premium loan pro- 








INDEX TO CONTRACT INFORMATION 


AETNA LIFE 
New reserve basis. Sept., 1942, Pg. 16; Oct., 
1942, Pg. 46; 1943 dividend action. Dec., 1942, 
Pg. 64; makes non- par. rate changes. July, 
1943, Pg. 29. 

AMERICAN MUTUAL LIFE 
Modified 3 Whole Life policy issued. Feb., 
1943, Pg. 26. 

AMERICAN NATIONAL, TEXAS 


ag ig Life Income Endowments. July, 1943, 


AMERICAN UNITED LIFE 
Liberalizes substandard rules. Feb., 1943, 


Pg. 26. 
ATLANTIC LIFE 
Drops participating plans. Jan., 1943, Pg. 30. 
Restores three policies. July, 1943, Pg. 30. 
BANKERS LIFE OF IOWA 
— group policies offered. Dec., 1942, Pg. 


BANKERS NATIONAL, N. J. 
New rates and policies. Sept., 1942, Pg. 16. 
"Sell The Rate” Plan. April, 1943, Pg. 26. 
BENEFICIAL LIFE 
Goes on 3 per cent reserve basis. May, 1943, 
Pg. 28. 
CANADA LIFE 
Revises rates and options. Jan., 1943, Pg. 33. 
COLONIAL LIFE 
Three per cent interest basis. Sept., 1942, 
. 16. 


COLUMBUS MUTUAL LIFE 
Revised single premiums. Nov., 1942, Pg. 66. 
Soreete 1943 dividend scale. Jan., 1943, Pq. 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL LIFE 
Revised rules on sub-standard. Oct., 1942, 
Pg. 46. Dividend action for 1943. Jan., 1943, 
Pg. 32. Settlement options on 2% basis. Other 
underwriting changes. Feb., 1943, Pg. 28. 
CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE 
1943 Dividend action. Nov., 1942, Pg. 66. 
Income Replacement policy introduced. May, 
1943, Pg. 28. Annuity Income Endowment at 
65 policy adopted August, 1943, Pg. 52. mo 
Dividend Action taken. Nov. 1943; Pa. 
Non-medical broadened. Nov., 1943; Pg. 40. 
CONTINENTAL AMERICAN, DEL. 
New interest basis. March, 1943, Pg. 48. 
EQUITABLE LIFE SOCIETY OF U. S. A. 
Pension Trust Plans. September, 1943, Pg. 28. 
EQUITABLE LIFE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Rate revisions reviewed. March, 1943, Pg. 48. 
EQUITABLE LIFE OF IOWA 


Extends non-medical to cities. Dec., 1942, 


ig. 65. 
EUREKA-MARYLAND LIFE 
Premium rates modified. Dec., 1942. Pg. 64. 
FEDERAL LIFE, CHICAGO 
Adopts 3% interest rate. Jan., 1943, Pg. 30. 
FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
New dividend program announced. Feb., 
1943, Pg. 26. 
FRANKLIN LIFE 
New rates and values on participating and 
non- Ga ho oe contracts adopted. Octo- 
ber, 1943, 
GENERAL AMERICAN LIFE 
—ouepees same dividend scale. July, 1943, 
9g 
GIRARD LIFE 
Combined Whole Life and Term to Age 65 
policy issued. Dec., 1942, 64. Now issues 
policies to age 5. July, 1993, Pg. 30. 
GREAT SOUTHERN LIFE 
New par. and non-par. rates in effect. May. 
1943, P. 28. Deferred —y at age 70 
adopted. October, 1943, Pg. 30. 
GREAT WEST LIFE 
— protection pensions. Sept., 1942, Pg. 


GUARANTEE MUTUAL LIFE 
Changes Family Income and Mortgage Re- 
tirement Riders. October, 1943, Pg. 28. 
GUARDIAN LIFE, N. Y 
New 1943 dividend scale announced. Dec., 
1942, Pg. 64; ‘‘Family Guardian" policies 
offered. Dec., 1942, Pg. 65. 
HOME LIFE, N. Y. 
Preferred Modified Life issued. April, 1943, 
Pg. 26 


g. 26. 
INDIANAPOLIS LIFE 
New rates and policies. Oct., 1942, Pg. 47. 
JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL LIFE 
Sets 1943 dividend schedule. Dec., 1942, Pg. 
65, and Jan., 1943, Pg. 30. Double Protection 
to 65 and Age 60 Retirement Income Policies 
issued, Nov., 1943, Pg. 40. 
LAMAR LIFE 
Non-Medical Procedure Changed. June, 1943, 
58 


g. 58. 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. OF VA. 

Changes Reserve Basis. April, 1943, Pg. 27. 
LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE 

New participating rates. July, 1942, Pg. 33. 

New War Clause Adopted. June, 1943, Pg. 59. 
LUTHERAN MUTUAL LIFE 

Adopts the American New Ultimate Ti A 


cent basis, Illinois Standard. Ma 
Pq. 30. 
MANHATTAN LIFE, N. Y. 
“Improved Ideal Protection Policy." Nov., 
1942, Pg. 66. 


MARYLAND LIFE 
ageemy payments reduced. Nov., 1942, Pg. 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE 
Non- Mar” privilege liberalized. March, 
1943, New rate and option basis 
a otek t ee 1943, Pg. 29. Now issuing 
Po oo Indemnity from ages 15-20. July, 1943, 


MONARCH LIFE 
1943 dividend schedule illustrated. Feb., 1943, 
Pg. * + eee Several New Plans. April, 
1943, 
MUTUAL LIFE OF N. Y. 
Non-medical privilege liberalized. Oct., 
1942, Pg. 47; War and aviation clauses 
changed. Dec., 1942, Pg. 66. Dividend scale 
continued for 1943. Jan., 1943, Pg. 32. New 
type policy form developed. Feb., 1943, 
g. 27. 7 Annuity Form Revised. 
" June, 1943, Pg. 
MUTUAL BENEFIT ‘LIFE 
Non-medical program outlined. August, 1943, 
5 


Pg. 52. 

MUTUAL SAVINGS LIFE, ST. LOUIS. MO. 
New rate book issued. Jan., 1943, Pg. 30. 
Modified 3 policy issued. March, 1943, Pg. 48. 

NATIONAL FIDELITY LIFE 
ee’ = rates, values, provisions. Oct., 

NATIONAL ‘LIFE, VT. 
5-Year Term liberalized. Nov., 1942, Pg. 67. 

NATIONAL OLD LINE LIFE 
New rate book issued. August, 1942, Pg. 46. 

NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE 
i9ae, a scale continued for 1943. Dec., 
New non. medical program announced. March, 
1943, . 49. 

NEW YORK LIFE 
ae 1943 dividend scale. Jan., 1943, Pq. 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE 
Makes minor revisions in dividend scale. 
Dec.. 1942, Pg. 

OCCIDENTAL LIFE, Los Angeles 
New all-coverage policy. July, 1942, Pg. 32. 
New A. & H. Line introduced. July, 1943, 
we . Non-medical limits changed. August, 
43 


OCCIDENTAL LIFE, N. C. 
Term to 65 Policy adopted. Nov.. 1943; Pg. 42. 


OHIO NATIONAL LIFE 
Home protection policies. Sept., 1942, Pg. i7. 
New cash values and annuity income values 
on ye Annuity Contract. October, 
1943, Pg 

OLD LINE LIFE, WIS. 
Begins issuing participating policies. Dec., 
1942, Pg. 65. 

PACIFIC MUTUAL 
Revised dividend scale. July, 1942, Pg. 32. 
Non-cancelable benefits voted. Dec., 1942, 
Pg. 64. Acts on Deposit Funds Rates. July, 
1943, Pg. 30. New Non-Participating ratio 
adopted. Nov., 1943; Pg. 40. 

PAN AMERICAN LIFE 
Adds perticipatios lines. Plans to mutualize. 
Jan., 1943, " 

PENN MUTUAL LiFe 
"Balanced Protection"’ policy issued. Feb., 
1943, Pg. 26. Enlarges juvenile program. 
May, 1943, Pg. 28. 

PEOPLES LIFE, IND. 
New reserve basis. Sept., 1942, Pg. 1!7. 

PHILADELPHIA LIFE 
New term policy adopted. Aug., 1942, Pg. 
46. Continues 1942 dividend basis for 1943. 
Feb., 1943. Pg. 26. Increases par and non- 
por ‘rates. Nov., 1943; Pg. 40. 

PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE 
Security Income_ Special Policy adopted. 
June, 1943, P. 57. Revises single premium 
annuity series. October, 1943, Pg. 28 

PILOT LIFE ale 
Enters wholesale life field. May, 1943. Pg. 28. 

PROVIDENT LIFE, N. D. 
7 on 3% interest basis. Oct., 1942, Pg. 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL, PHILA., PA. 
Reduces 1943 dividend scale. Jan. 1943, Pg. 


32. 
PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. OF 


AMERICA 
Continues 1942 dividend scale for 1943. Jan. 
1943, Pg. 33. Discontinues wholesale insur- 
ance. Feb., 1943, Pg. 28. War Hazards extra 
premiums changed. June, 1943, Pq. 57. In- 
troduces temporary income contract. July, 
1943, Pg. 29. New liberalized non-medical 
program described. August, 1943, Pg. 54. 
Raises Juvenile Limit to $5,000. October, 
1943, Pg. 29. Double Protection to 65 and 
Family Income W. L. Paid-up at 85 policies 
adopted. November, 1943; Pg. 40. 
RELIANCE LIFE a: 
Income replacement and special life income 
policies. Aug., 1942, Pg. 47. 
New non-medical rules. Nov., 1942, Pg. 6. 
Juvenile 30 Pay. Policy Issued. April, 1943 
Pg. 26. 
SCRANTON LIFE 
Lowers interest rate factor to 3%. Jan., 1943, 
Pg. 33. 
SECURITY MUTUAL, N. Y. 
New rates, values, etc. Nov., 1942, Pg. 6/. 
SUN LIFE OF CANADA 
1943 Bividend Scale. April, 1943, Pg. 26. 
TRAVELERS : 
Triple and double protection plan outlines. 
August, 1942, Pq. 4 
UNION LABOR LIFE 


ey rate assumption lowered. Aug., 1942, 


UNION CENTRAL LIFE 
New endowment income policy outlined Jan., 
1943, Pa. 31. Double V Policy Introduced. 
June, 1943, Pg. 57. Re-enters pension trust 
field. Coabeste described. August, 1943, Pg. 
54. Issues single premium juvenile policy. 
August, 1943, Pq. 

UNION MUTUAL LIFE 
New term policies. Sept., 1942, Pg. !7. 

WISCONSIN LIFE 
Lowers interest basis to 3 per cent. Dec., 
1942, Pg. 65 
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HAPPY NEW YEAR 


Happiness is highly relative—a state of mind that must 
be earned. May you prosper greatly in your search for it 


This new twelvemonth brings us a year nearer to vic- 
tory and finds us still privileged to earn our daily bread 
without having to dodge death from the skies. Why 
shouldn't it be a Happy New Year? 


TALES INSURANCE 
COMPANY of 
“THE NATURAL BRIDGE TO SECURITY” 


Bradford H. Walker, President 


Home Office: Richmond 


VIRGINIA 











visions are now in all except Term 
policies. First and second divi- 
dends are contingent only on pay- 
ment of at least a quarterly install- 
ment of second and third pre- 
miums. 

Only Child’s policy forms (giv- 
ing control of policy to Payer until 
child is age 21) will be issued un- 
der age 15 in the future. An ex- 
ception to this rule will be made on 
the S. O. M. E. plan which will be 
issued down to age 10. 

Non-forfeiture values begin with 
the third policy year and the com- 
pany will consider issuing disabil- 
ity and double indemnity supple- 
mental contracts in connection with 
Term policies. In such a case the 
policy would provide for automatic 
conversion to Ordinary Life if pre- 
miums are being waived at the end 
of the conversion period. 

Sub-standard risks will be con- 
sidered by Shenandoah Life for 5, 
10, 15 and 20 Year Term insurance 
but without conversion privilege. 
Preliminary Term contracts will be 
issued for a maximum period of 
eight months and may include dis- 
ability and double indemnity if 
same is included in_ principal 
policy. 

The commuted value of Family 
Protection policy has been in- 
creased to $2,500. It was formerly 
$2,233. 

The Accelerated Endowment Op- 
tion feature will, in the future, be 
added to limited pay policies only 
on request and disability and 
double indemnity contracts will 


provide for reinstatement if termi- 
nated because of military or naval 
service. 

The 5, 10, 15 and 20 Year Term 
insurance may now be issued in in- 








Bankers Life of Nebraska 
believes 


that Proper Planning 
Pays. Consequently its 
Planned Effort Program, 
which is offered to 
all Company agents 
is backed 


by cash awards. 
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dividual contracts or in the form 
of a rider attached to a policy con- 
tract (except the Family Unit 
Plan) ; provided the period of the 
policy is equal to or greater than 
the period of the Term insurance. 
The Mortgage Redemption Plan 
is no longer a policy but may be 
issued as a rider attached to a 
regular policy, subject to the same 
conditions as Term riders. 


Added Non-Medical 


Married women will now be con- 
sidered for non-medical insurance 
for a maximum of $2,000. The 
minimum Family Unit policy is- 
sued has been increased to $1,500 
and salary savings minimum re- 
quirement is now 10 lives for $15,- 
000 of insurance. Minimum first 
premium accepted is $7.50, except 
monthly notice, which is $10, and 
monthly draft, which is $5. 

Interest rate on premiums paid in 
advance has been changed to 3 per 
cent and not more than five pre- 
miums will be accepted. The writ- 
ing of wholesale insurance has been 
discontinued except for groups al- 
ready established. 


State Mutual Dividends 
Action Pfd. Risk Policy 


State Mutual Life Assurance 
Company will bring 1944 policy- 
holders’ dividends in line with in- 
vestment return, an announcement 
by President George Avery White 
states. The adjustment will have 
almost no effect on Term policies 
and the first dividends on Life and 
Endowment policies, but it does 
mean a reduction where the invest- 
ment element is a major one, such 


‘ as in Endowments near maturity, 


the president said. 
Interest Rate 


No change will be made in the 
amount of interest payable under 
settlement options and on accumu- 
lative dividends in 1944. ' 

Effective December 1, a Pre- 
ferred Risk Whole Life policy was 
introduced by State Mutual Life. 
It is available to selected men and 
women from ages 20 to 65, in- 
clusive, the minimum issued being 
$5,000. 

Dividends, cash values, paid-up 
and extended values are the same 
as in the Company’s Ordinary Life 
policies. Waiver, disability and 
Double Indemnity may be applied 
for. An annual premium is not re- 
quired, deposits being accepted on 
a. monthly as well as a quarterly 
and semi-annual basis. 
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CURRENT THINKING 


HE keystone around which the American agency 

system has been built is independent contractor re- 

lationship. And while we life insurance managers 
have probabiy always been guilty of permitting some 
degree of dilution of that system, it has flourished best 
for the companies and has produced the most satis- 
factory results for the individual agent or general 
agent when there existed a minimum or dilution of the 
agent’s independence. 

The processes by which the system becomes diluted 
are quite familiar to most of us. Debt is one means. 
Let the agent borrow from the company or the gen- 
eral agent in the form of advances or loans against 
commissions and you have a debtor and creditor rela- 
tionship, with all it implies, as well as a contractual 
relationship. Subsidies are another form of dilution. 
Add to the contract some form of minimum guarantee, 
part-time salary, service fee or other “special arrange- 
ment” and you dilute the contract more and make the 
agent a dependent contractor rather than an inde- 
pendent contractor. Go to an outright salary or salary 
plus commission basis, with the agent more or less 
completely controlled by the salary provisions, and 
your independent contractor system is as good as 
washed up. 

There are infinite variations on the same theme; 
but the common result is the transfer of some measure 
of the agent’s risk to the home office and an offsetting 
loss of independence for the agent himself. 


Price of Expediency 


In this business of ours, or in any other business 
which uses independent retailers or wholesalers as out- 
lets for its product, depression or a prolonged sales 
drouth will build up tremendous pressure on manage- 
ment to indulge in dilution of this kind. Fear of los- 
ing valuable outlets, plus natural sympathy for the in- 
dependent contractor’s distress, leads to the adoption 
of devious and truly ingenious methods of giving some 
sort of assistance to him—always, of course, with the 
assumption that none of his independence shall be 
considered impaired and always with the feeling that 
normal times will quickly return to reinstate his full 
independence and prosperity. 

But when you start a depression with the system 
already somewhat diluted and it turns out to be an 
unusually long and exhausting depression, these tem- 
porary emergency measures may turn out to be some- 
thing quite different from what you intended. The 
process of dilution, unfortunately, feeds on itself. 

For one thing, the deeper management becomes 
involved as a creditor or subsidizer or employer of 
these outlets, the more control management naturally 
insists it must have. Again, when the agent or the 
general agent has tasted the “blessings” of liberal 
loans or subsidies long enough, he begins to accept 
them as firmly established practices and to insist 
upon more of the same and not less. And finally, 
when his thinking gets set in that groove, he quickly 
learns he can bargain for a better deal. And so man- 
agement becomes involved in a wasteful competition 
for profitable outlets, with larger and larger advances 
or subsidies or salaries necessary to get these outlets. 

Hence your management drifts into a state which 
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Tomorrow Will Be 
What 
We Make It Today 


An important discussion of agency operations 
as presented to the joint annual meeting of 
the Life Agency Officers Association and the 
Sales Research Bureau recently held in Chicago 


By W. R. JENKINS 


Sales Director, Northwestern National Life 
Insurance Company 


is “neither fish nor fowl.” To the normal risks in- 
herent in an independent contractor system are added 
the evils of wasteful competition for outlets. There 
arises utter compensation confusion in which debt and 
subsidy make costs impossible to control. And we 
eventually find ourselves in a management situation 
in which our every action in dealing with our agent 
as an independent contractor runs headlong into the 
fact he is a debtor or employee, and in which your 
every move to treat him as a debtor or employee runs 
smack into his contention he is an independent con- 
tractor. 

Life insurance is by no means the first industry— 
nor will it be the last—to get involved in a “neither 
fish nor fowl” management set-up of this kind. Among 
many others, the brewers and packers are perhaps the 
most notable historic examples. But whenever it has 
happened, it has produced not much more than waste 
and confusion until the situation was straightened 
out. Indicative of the degree to which we ourselves 
are involved is the general uncertainty that exists 
every time a governmental department gets out 4 
regulation under Social Security, Wages and Hours, 
Wage Stabilization or other laws. Each new regula- 
tion requires we get a new ruling as to the status of 
our agents; and after we have the ruling, some of us 
must go through our organization separating the em- 
ployee “fish” from the independent contractor “fowl” 
before we can go ahead and do business. 


Force of Precedent 


I am not primarily concerned, however, with this 
legal angle. My concern is as to where this “neither 
fish nor fowl” status may lead us in the future of 
agency management. For as sure as we sit here, our 
general attitude on this question and the course we 
set today will determine what the American agency 
system will be tomorrow. 

Assuming you agree that no business can success- 
fully remain “neither fish nor fowl” without waste in 
its operations and ultimate injury to itself, in which 
direction shall we move? The trend I have just 
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described would appear to be steadily away from the 
independent contractor system and toward assump- 
tion of the entire risk by the home office—with ade- 
quate home office controls and regimentation of 
agents’ activities to make home office assumption of 
the risk warranted. 

But as I indicated above, we at Northwestern Na- 
tional are moving directly contrary to that trend, at- 
tempting the long and rather arduous road back to the 
truly independent contractor status of our agents. 
Perhaps I can best tell you why we have set out on 
that course by asking a few questions: 


A Depression Hold-over? 


The first question I would ask is this: Is this trend 
toward removing the risk and the independence of the 
agent the product of desperation thinking? And if 
so, doesn’t it bear re-examination at least to the extent 
of refusing to follow it headlong while, by default of 
proper study and effort, we let the traditional digni- 
fied, American independent agency system die out? It 
strikes me that all this trend toward centralization of 
control and removing the risks of life for everyone is 
characteristic desperation thinking, of which you have 
an excellent example in our national affairs of the past 
ten years. I am not ready to believe the only cure-all 
for troublous times lies in preventing men from tak- 
ing risks or in centering all decisions and control in 
the hands of a few people at the top—even if those 
few people in this instance happen to be life insurance 





executives and not politicians. 
Which brings up a second ques- 

tion: Is it possible that this ten- 

dency toward taking the whole re- 


sponsibility for agency operations 


—plus the risk—into the home 
office is an unwarranted conceit of 
management? Can home office 
agency management be so omnisci- 
ent and omnipresent that it can 
dictate methods which will insure 
the success of men now failing as 
independent contractors? Can we 
meet the varying circumstances of 
market, ability and industry of 
hundreds of scattered local outlets? 
I recall, some time back, a manager 
of ours who came to me—desperate 
over his inability to keep his agents 
—and pled with me to support a 
plan of his for salaries to new 
agents. I asked him why. “So 
that we can tell the new agent ex- 
actly what he must do,” he said. 
“And what would you tell him to 
do?” I asked. Well, he just looked 
blank. And when that agent out in 
western Montana or southern Mis- 
souri comes to you in distress and 
asks you how he can save his busi- 
ness, don’t you—in spite of all your 
home office plans, forms. sales 
talks and routines—look just a 
little bit blank and wish you knew 
something more about his situa- 
tion, his market, his particular 
abilities, and so on? I do. 

And that raises a third question: 
If we follow this trend toward com- 


plete home office assumption of 
both risk and the control of the 
agent’s job, is it possible we will 
end up with “just another sales 
job”—the kind of a job our truly 
successful and topnotch agent quit, 
in order to find the independence, 
the unlimited future, the perma- 
nence and dignity of life insurance 
selling? Make no mistake about it, 
if we are to assume the agent’s 
risks, his rewards must ultimately 
be attuned to that fact. Moreover, 
his permanence, his earnings and 
his future will more and more rest 
in home office hands. 


Sugar-Coated Selling 


Perhaps that is inevitable. But 
I believe our greatest mistake of 
recent years lies in the fact we 
have permitted ourselves to be 
drawn increasingly into competi- 
tion with just this kind of hum- 
drum sales job. We ourselves have 
degraded the calling we have to 
offer by placing our job into com- 
petition with a million and one 
other sales jobs —trying to out- 
boast the immediate earnings they 
had to offer or competing with 
them in advance or subsidy offers. 
We have been vigorously trying to 
attract away from such jobs a 
caliber of men wholly unfitted to be 
independent contractors; men who 
are unwilling to pull in their belts, 
to take risks and to make sacrifices 





W. R. JENKINS 


of the kind which are an inevitable 
part of establishing an independent 
business. We have lost either the 
talent or the faith, I don’t know 
which, to tell accurately and 
straightforwardly the kind of job 
or career we have, for fear. the 
man might prove too weak to tackle 
it and turn us down. 


Home Office Control 


And that leads to a fourth ques- 
tion: If we continue to take the 
risk out of the job and to control 
it more and more rigidly from the 
home office—is it not possible we 
are heading ourselves straight 
toward the kind of sales force in 
which unionization is not only pos- 
sible but is warranted? Not that 
I have any objection to unions in 
their natural sphere. Their natural 
sphere is the field in which a man’s 
chances of progress, of success and 
of future earnings rest solely on 
the decisions of management, and 
not on his skill or on his willing- 
ness and ability to taks risks. If 
unionization gets a foothold, the 
principle of risk taking is set aside 
and for it is substituted union 
security. Taken from the job, you 
may rest assured, is the principle 
of individual initiative, unlimited 
opportunity for individual progress 
and freedom of independent action. 
Today we may have the oppor- 
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tunity to choose which type of job 
we want our life insurance selling 
job to be. But I submit it is up 
to us to make the choice in this 
matter, and not to drift into the 
ultimate pattern we shall have. 

And finally, does the home office 
controlled type of operation which 
is growing on us afford an answer 
to our critical problems? Here 
obviously is the nub of the prob- 
lem. If I could be assured that 
the trend we have been drifting in, 
and the demands made on us for 
greater home office management 
control and less risk for the agent 
meant a_ stable, low-cost, high- 
quality sales operation, I would be 
the first to jump on the bandwagon. 
s3ut much as I am aware of the 
weaknesses and failings of the in- 
dependent contractor system of the 
past (and I want it understood I 
have no argument for just a re- 
turn to “the good old days’), I 
know enough about the other types 
of sales operation to at least ques- 
tion its virtues as a cure-all to the 
problems of the agent or of man- 
agement. 

The central weakness of life in- 
surance distribution today lies in 
lack of stability in its agency force. 
If you take the figures in the vari- 
ous tables produced by the Bureau 
in their booklet titled “The Sur- 
vival and Production of Agents in 
the United States,” (February, 
1943), and if you recast those 
tables a bit, this is the picture you 
yet: 


Permanent Sales Force 


Of the total full-time life insur- 
ance sales force under contract in 
the years 1938 through 1941 (for 
the most part years of steady gen- 
eral business improvement), about 
30 per cent of the total sales force 
each year was on its way out; an- 
other approximately 30 per cent 
was on its way in; and only 40 per 
cent could, by any stretch of the 
imagination, be classed as _ per- 
manent or stable sales force. 

I have reason to believe—from 
some of the Bureau’s other studies 
and other figures I’ve seen—that 
this picture is optimistic. But sup- 
pose we accept it as conservative. 
What it means from an agent’s 
standpoint is plain; and it perhaps 
gives some substance to his pleas 
for less risk and more control. But 
what does it mean from a manage- 
ment standpoint? 

Well, it means, for one thing, 
that by and large a majority of our 
contact with the public—and hence 
our impact on them—is through 
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men who either are failing or are 
“not yet dry behind the ears.” 

It means that we will continu- 
ously be forced into a costly compe- 
tition for outlets for our product 
because if we falter, the cold sta- 
tistics tell us we will—in three to 
four years—be possessed of a theo- 
retically negative sales force. It 
will have all turned over. Hence 
the pressure built up behind re- 
cruiting and our progressively 
lower standards of recruiting, 
which I mentioned a few moments 
ago. 

It means that a certain propor- 
tion of our new business is being 
bought—not at contract cost—but 
at cost of contract plus the cost of 
an agent; and that dollars which 
should properly be a long time in- 
vestment in permanent agency 
force, yielding a return year after 
year, must be added in too large 
measure to the direct cost of cur- 
rent business. 


Maintenance of Service 


It means we have very little 
chance of getting inculcated into 
our sales force—on any large scale 
—such fundamentals as need or 
program selling, maintenance of 
thorough service, and building of 
permanent markets which are the 
only low-cost markets in any busi- 
ness, including our own. Only the 
established or stable retail outlet 
can afford an investment in service 
such as that required by proper 
program selling. The failing or 
bankrupt retailer wants a fire sale 
to convert now to ready cash—not 
a promise of future returns from 
low pressure sales and service ac- 
tivity. 

It means many other things 
which need no pointing out to most 
of you. But what it means most of 
all, I believe, is that the crux of our 
MANAGEMENT problem lies in 
increasing the stable or permanent 
proportion of our sales forces— 
now no more than 40 per cent at 
best—and reducing the shifting, 
unstable and failing 60 per cent to 
a minimum. There you have the 
nub of the problem. A stable, con- 
trolled, economical sales force of 
which you and I could be proud 
would consist at least 80 per cent 
of permanent, established force 
and no more than 20 per cent of 
shifting force. Such a force would 
largely solve most of our current 
management problems. 

Well, how do you go about it? 
The most simple and time-honored 
and universal way to approach it is 
simply to recruit more men-—in the 


hope that out of a greater volume 
of recruiting the law of averages 
will give us a greater number of 
stable men until—at some future 
date—with our territory pretty 
we.l covered we will be able to let 
up on recruiting and turn to the 
business of holding and stabuizing 
our then satisfactory sales force. 
Such is the stuff dreams are made 
of. 


Scientific Selection 


Another and more advanced 
method is to refine the mass re- 
cruiting technique somewhat by 
processes of scientific selection—at- 
tempting to reduce the flow of new 
men contracted who are destined 
for failure. This is obviously good 
sense, and will at least eliminate 
some of the waste in the recruiting 
process—even though it is not 
likely to reduce a great deal the 
pressure behind the recruiting 
process. Others will deal with selec- 
tion from this platform so I shall 
not dwell on it. 

At Northwestern National our 
analysis suggested a third method 
of attacking this problem. Briefly 
stated, our solution lay in first 
plugging up the loss of older, es- 
tablished and proven men. This 
turnover we believed to be both the 
most costly turnover for us and the 
prime source of the pressure which 
stimulates turnover all down the 
line. Assume you are a general 
agent or manager with an agency 
producing a half million to a mil- 
lion of business a year. One day 
John Jones, a good $100,000 to 
$200,000 producer—accountable for 
roughly a fifth of your volume— 
walks in and resigns. You see your 
volume shot to pieces, your cost 
per M going up, your overhead 
going on with too few men to sup- 
port it, and hence—perhaps—your 
whole family budget disturbed or 
your home office on your neck tell- 
ing you your agency is slipping. 
Right there is where the pressure 
builds up behind recruiting and 
turnover. Anxious to restore lost 
volume, realizing you probably will 
have to recruit several new men to 
replace even a quarter to one-half 
of the lost. production, and with 
financial and home office pressure 
taking hold, a desperate recruiting 
campaign starts. The greater the 
desperation involved, the less judg- 
ment will be exercised in the selec- 
tion of recruits and the turnover 
process begins to get under way in 
earnest. 

The point is that orderly, 
planned, selective agency building 
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and low turnover are possible only 
when the back door is closed or— 
to use another metaphor—when the 
plug is in the drain. The process 
of building an agency or an agency 
force under conditions of insta- 
bility is somewhat like trying to 
take a bath in a tub with the drain 
open and the water turned on. If 
you turn the water on harder, you 
may get enough water to get a 
fairly respectable but very waste- 
ful bath. But not until you put the 
plug in the drain will you be sure 
to have enough water to bathe in, 
and only if you get the plug in will 
you ever be able to turn down or 
turn off the faucet without danger 
of the tub running dry. 


First Consideration 


Step number one, then, in estab- 
lishing a sales force with a greater 
proportion of stable men, is to stop 
loss of your already established 
agents. How can we best do that? 

By putting them on a salary or 
minimum guarantee basis? Not 
with the competition which exists 
today for general agents. man- 
agers, and_ successful, trained 
agents. No salary system I’ve 
ever seen would stop loss of good 
men. Witness your turnover in 
your office forces today. 

By advancing money and getting 
the agent into debt? No. Not so 
long as he knows and will be con- 
stantly tempted by the fact he can 
chuck it all and get a fresh start 
somewhere else. 

By subsidizing the contract with 
service fees, minimums, part-time 
pseudo-supervisor jobs, etc.? Not 
unless you can afford to “keep up 
with the Joneses” in that sort of 
business. 

By closer management controls, 
by requiring reports, by insisting 
on use of your planned sales talks, 
and by supervising more closely? 
No. Grateful as men may be for 
guidance, they are aware of the 
truth, which is: That no matter 
how much you may have contrib- 
uted to their success through man- 
agement, their own contribution to 
that success was far greater than 
yours. 

The only method workable to any 
satisfactory degree—and the only 
one under which you can keep your 
costs in line—we believe to be the 
old, old method of making the 
agent or general agent a successful, 
proud, truly independent contrac- 
tor who, free of debt and obliga- 
tion, realizes he controls the good 
will, the assets, and the full profits 
of a going retail or wholesale busi- 


ness. He “wears no man’s collar”; 
he is neither shifter nor drifter; 
his roots are deep in his own busi- 
ness; and if you wish to buy him 
out, be prepared to pay a price. 

Our change in compensation late 
in 1939 was aimed directly at this 
older man. We made no pretense 
of thinking we had covered new 
men. Our aim was to stabilize the 
established or experienced man. A 
major provision of the plan was 
aimed at debt elimination. We did 
not want the control implied in be- 
ing a creditor of our agents. Nor 
did we want a creditor psychology 
to pervade the dealings of our gen- 
eral agents and managers with our 
agents. The plan also was de- 
signed to quickly discourage and 
rid ourselves of marginal men 
whose business was neither stable 
nor profitable to us because of poor 
persistency. We wanted to retain 
only those men who, because of 
sound selling and service, were 
capable of building a permanent, 
successful, independent business in 
their community. Agents. with 
poor persistency cannot do this. 
And at first our turnover of older 
men—for this reason—stepped up 
quickly until we were largely rid 
of the some 20% of our agents 
whom we classed as hit-and-run 
salesmen incapable of building a 
stable retail business. 


Explanation of Purpose 


(In passing, let me comment 
that this is also the general outline 
of the plan we later followed with 
our general agents. Our announce- 
ment to them of our plans read, in 
part, as follows: 

“Our real purpose .. . is to 
restore the general agency con- 
tract to its traditional terms as 
a contract which will enable a 
general agent to build a vigor- 
ous, growing, self-supporting 
business, free from dependence 
on the home office for financial 
support and not forced to jeop- 
ardize current and future earn- 
ings on past business to sustain 
the agency—with quality busi- 
ness. and continuous, uninter- 
rupted service to the agency’s 
clientele as the key to attaining 
this result.”’) 

All right, then—with your older 
agents stabilized, does turnover 
drop off? By the end of a year, 
with sub-marginal agents largely 
either improved or out, our turn- 
over of established men had vir- 
tually ceased. And without our 
having said a word to our general 
agents or managers about recruit- 


ing fewer men or better men or 
anything else of that character, 
our new contracts fell 49%! Mind 
you, this was before Pearl Harbor 
and before the manpower situation 
had tightened up. 

Having plugged pretty well our 
loss of stable men, and hence our 
turnover induced by such loss, we 
set about to take the next step. 
How about newer men? When 
and how and why do they turn 
over? How can we reduce the vol- 
ume of that turnover and insure 
both high-grade men and their 
permanence in the business? 


Unwelcome Surprise 


And here we were due for a 
jolt. We knew—as you know from 
long experience—that you should 
be able to judge fairly well an 
agent’s chances for success by the 
end of three or four months. Bu- 
reau studies have repeatedly told 
us this. Yet study of our records 
showed that it took us nine and 
one-half months to fail our fail- 
ures. (Incidentally, I checked 
with the Bureau and found that’s 
just the same time it takes you to 
fail your failures, on an average, 
so don’t raise your eyebrow at us.) 

Next we found the production 
level which, in those early months, 
was common to the men who be- 
came eventually successful and per- 
manent. Then we checked to see 
if we were losing any men who had 
reached that production level in 
early months. And we found we 
had been losing lots of them. 

In fact, the check showed this: 
Of all the men we contracted whose 
early sales experience showed they 
were capable of success in the 
business, we were losing 40% of 
them before 18 months were 
elapsed! 

Here then was another turnover 
leak or open drain which needed 
plugging. Under the best of con- 
ditions the proportion of men you 
recruit who demonstrate they can 
sell is small. But here we were los- 
ing 40% of those men with demon- 
strated sales ability. Why? Oc- 
casionally we lost one because some- 
one offered him a salaried job, be- 
cause a family situation changed, 
because of sickness, or because of 
friction with the general agent or 
manager. But these accounted for 
only a small fraction of this loss. 

The great bulk of them turned 
over because—while they were 
good salesmen—they were just 
plain poor businessmen. They had 
attempted to go into business for 
themselves with little or no knowl- 
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edge of how a successful business 
is run and none of the frame of 
mind necessary to get a business 
on its feet successfully. Their 
cause of failure ran the gamut 
from saddling their young retail 
business with too much debt to set- 
ting up in business on a hit-and- 
run basis like the patent medicine 
man who has to move from town 
to town to keep the sheriff off his 
heels. If you take Dun and Brad- 
street’s causes of retail business 
failures (in which lack of aptitude 
stands first, bad financial manage- 
ment and dissipation of assets sec- 
ond, etc.) and go down the whole 
list, the causes of agents’ failure 
will fit the pattern perfectly. Take 
note, it is not the pattern of fail- 
ure in a salaried sales force, or 
even in the normal commission 
sales force—it is the pattern of 
failure of the independent business. 


Solving the Problem 


Now let me briefly tell you how 
we are attempting to meet this 
second most wasteful and costly 
type of turnover. 

First, by correlating the early 
experience — through the fourth 
month—of a large number of new 
men, we devised score sheets for 
rating the potential success of new 
men at the end of their second, 
third and fourth months. This is 
largely aimed at finding out 
whether they can sell life insurance 
consistently and in large enough 
volume. 

Second, we set a minimum quali- 
fying score, and to those who ex- 
ceed that score after 60, 90 or 120 
days, we send an invitation to come 
to a home office school for two 
weeks, at company expense. In 
short, we segregate early the men 
worth investing in and we thus 
automatically get rid of the men 
not worth investing in. Our time 
for failing failures currently is 
about 3% months instead of 
9% months—certainly a favor to 
the man who fails and a source of 
saving for us and for our general 
agents roughly adequate to pay for 
the investment in schooling in the 
better men. 

Third, a word about the school. 
Sixty per cent of the school time 
is spent teaching him how to man- 
age a successful, independent busi- 
ness of his own—only 40% in how 
to sell. We already know we have 
a pretty good salesman. And we 
also know that if he fails, it will 
be in most cases lack of careful and 
successful business management— 
not lack of ability to sell. So we 
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teach him fundamentals of sound 
retail business management— 
which [ assure you is a much 
neglected but badly needed kind of 
training for the average agent. 


Individual Instruction 


Not one iota of his teaching is 
canned or standardized according 
to some ideal plan concocted: in the 
home office. The first move made 
when he gets to the school is to 
analyze carefully and fully his own 
market—whom he has sold, what 
he has sold, why, who his prospects 
are, his territory, locale, etc. Every 
move from that point on bears on 
his business and his market—not 
some canned plan we think is ideal. 
For example, we teach him not a 
sales talk we think is ideal, but how 
to construct a sales talk of his own, 
suited to his market and his abili- 
ties. When he leaves, he knows 
not just a sales talk, but how a 
sound sales talk is built suited to 
his market. He can build one when- 
ever he needs it. And I'll take 
these home built sales talks of 
theirs and put them up against any 
spit and polish sales talk ever 
canned in a home office. They may 
not be perfect English or full of 
smooth. pat sayings a salesman can 
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mufi in the presence of a prospect, 
but they smell of the firing line and 
taste of the very people he will be 
calling on tomorrow. 

We study with him how his 
market can best be cultivated and 
how his business can be most 
profitably managed and developed 
in his territory. We teach him how 
to reduce his costs, particularly his 
prospecting cost. Yes, instead of 
harping that he must get out and 
see lots of prospects, we even com- 
mit the heresy of telling him that 
prospecting is the most costly part 
of his job and that good business 
management means steadily reduc- 
ing his prospecting expense and 
effort each year he remains in the 
business. 


Orientation 


Fourth, before he returns to the 
fieid, the future of his business is 
carefully reviewed with him—his 
market and its potential, his finan- 
cial management and where it is 
leading him, his best road to im- 
mediately increased profits and his 
long-time future outlook. As a 
part of our investment in his inde- 
pendent business, we carefully se- 
lect—with the help of his general 
agent or manager—such orphaned 
business as will fit in and help to 
expand his market and his earn- 
ings. The amount of such business 
assigned to him is small in all 
cases, but varies in accordance 
with our estimate of his future suc- 
cess—with his personal financial 
management the dominant factor 
in that decision. We emphasize 
that this is an additional outright 
investment in his business made 
possible by the fact we consider the 
future of his business a sound in- 
vestment for us. 

In short, our whole process of 
selection, of training and of 
launching the agent into the field 
starts and ends on the assumption 
the agent is founding. an inde- 
pendent business of his own. Since 
this is what we expect him to do, 
we see every reason to train him 
for it rather than try to hide his 
independent status from him. We 
are not trying to shape his busi- 
ness to a pattern we believe ideal; 
but we are trying to shape our as- 
sistance to the pattern of his busi- 
ness. And he is made to under- 
stand from start to finish that such 
investment as we make in his train- 
ing and launching is made out- 
right—in the nature of venture 
capital invested in a new enter- 
prise. Some results of all this 
which we note: 
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A vastimprovement in the 
quality of men contracted since the 
scoring of new men on their 
progress and the whole program of 
developing them over their early 
career has put a brake on the gen- 
eral agents and managers’ optim- 
ism. They now know they must 
look for competent, independent 
contractors. 


Improvement Effected 


We are now saving from our 
new recruits better than twice the 
proportion of total men saved be- 
fore we started the program. With 
about a third of the new contracts 
we closed in an average year in the 
late thirties, we will establish this 
year perhaps as many permanent 
men as we have ever established in 
any previous year’s hiring. Pres- 
ent favorable conditions for agents 
have helped in this direction, and 
we are deliberately attempting to 
ride with the tide while it favors 
us. 

The concept of being “just a 
plain good businessman,” anchored 
to sound business management 
principles, has taken hold remark- 
ably well among those men who 
have left the schools. Letters such 
as this are heartening: “Since re- 
turning from the school, I have 
sold $101,964 of business at a total 
cost of exactly $61.53.” I don’t ex- 
pect that man to fail in business. 
Or, “My live cases have increased 
60 per cent, my policy size in- 
creased 210 per cent, my calls have 
decreased 17 per cent, and my mile- 
age decreased 28 per cent.” Those 
men know something about manag- 
ing a business for permanence and 
profit. 


Debt Discouraged 


The demand for advances or cash 
loans has dropped steeply and these 
new men are remarkably debt 
conscious, because our willingness 
to invest in their education and di- 
rectly in their business is predi- 
cated largely on sound financial 
management. They know we re- 
fuse to back a debt-ridden retail 
business and somehow they prefer 
our backing to a debt. 

Morale of these men, building a 
successful business of their own, 
most of them debt free, and all of 
them looking to an independent 
future is truly heartening, 

And now a final word as to the 
last great source of turnover, the 
novice. Selection tests will help 
here so far as finding men who 
have sales aptitude. But such tests 
must also be backed up by the 
right sort of selection judgment. 
As I suggested above, we must 
cease to degrade our job by looking 
for just another salesman, instead 
of looking for potential independent 


contractors — men competent and | 
willing to assume the risks ir; 
herent in setting up this or any 
other retail business. Behind this, 
moreover, must lie home office | 
judgment anchored to cost. War- 
time manpower stringencies have 
currently reduced our sales forces 
and our new recruits, and have 
boosted the permanent part of our 
sales forces as a proportion of the 
total—the very goal all of us 
should be striving toward. But if 
the postwar period brings a wind- 
fall of new manpower to our gen- 
eral agents and managers, will we 
lose all this ground and more— 
rushing headlong into a new era 
of more intensive competition for 
outlets and higher and higher turn- 
over figures? I know of only one 
sure brake on such a consequence, 
which I believe would only further 
degrade our profession and dis- 
credit our management—and that 
brake is a firm, self-imposed cost 
standard geared to careful study 
of markets. High turnover in the 


past has led us to believe that all | 


we need is a man to warrant our 
paying almost any price for a 
market; when the truth is that the 
man is secondary and our every 
agency dollar should be spent with 
an eye to the cost of the market ob- 
tained—policyholders who will year 
after year pay premiums. Not un- 
til we begin to study the cost of 
getting markets and adopt rigid 
and sensible self-imposed standards 
for the cost of business coming to 
us from each market will we rid 
ourselves of marginal agents and 





agencies or the habit of believing | 
that any agent or agency we can 


get under contract is a worthwhile 
investment for us. If we cannot 
impose such curbs on ourselves, I 
hope our actuaries will impose 
them on us. 





Group Contracts Now 


Total $22,800,000,000 


Gains in 1943 in all forms of 


group insurance carried the vol- | 


ume of protection for American 


employees to new high marks, ac- 
cording to an announcement yes- 
terday by Thomas I. Parkinson, 
president of the Equitable Life As- 
surance Society. Mr. Parkinson 
estimated that group life insur- 
ance, the basic coverage protecting 
against death from any cause, reg- 
istered an increase in 1943 of ap- 
proximately $2,000,000,000, bring- 
ing the total in force in all group- 
writing companies to a record high 
of $22,800,000,000. 





Spinning Wheel 


“How's Your Son Getting On?” 


Life insurance men offer a 
commodity far more enduring 
than any made of wood or 
stone or steel. It deals largely 
with the lives it protects. 


To begin an interview on 
life insurance with ‘“How’s 
your son getting on?” is to 
get at once to the heart of the 
subject. The transition to 
protecting that son, or daugh- 
ter, under a guarantee that 
their education and welfare 
will be taken care of, through 
life insurance, is easy. 


In these exciting times it is 
of importance to remember 
that plans for the education 
and protection of children, 
through life insurance, are be- 
ing continued and strengthen- 
ed by each premium payment 
throughout America. 


No wonder our Govern- 
ment assigns life insurance a 
prominent place today on its 
list of ways in which the pub- 
lic’s money may be properly 
expended. 


New England 
Mutual 


Ly Insurance Company 


THE FIRST MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY CHARTERED IN AMERICA - 1835 
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METAMORPHOSIS 


Some unorthodox ideas on the future of the life insurance 

business inspired by recent agitation for change and based 

on the failure of Ordinary sales to keep pace with the ad- 
vancing National income of the past several years 


be dull indeed if he didn’t 

forsake the security of pure 
statistical analysis once in a while 
and venture into the field of sup- 
position and even, at times, crystal 
gazing. However, when he does go 
berserk in this manner, it should be 
remembered that he is out of his 
element and any opinions expressed 
are his own and not necessarily 
those of any other statistician, and 
that any similarity to the opinion 
of other prognosticators is purely 
coincidental. 

Despite the license claimed by 
the above remarks, I still would 
have felt constrained from commit- 
ting myself in writing concerning 


A STATISTICIAN’S life would 


By D. LAMONT RHODES 


certain unorthodox ideas if I hadn’t 
recently attended various life un- 
derwriters’ meetings at which the 
thought was freely expressed that 
we are about to enter a new era in 
the life insurance business. Of 
course, these agents are currently 
interested primarily in a reform of 
the method of compensating agents 
but many of them recognize the 
need for new policy types and 
changes in their sales philosophy. 


Behind the Change 


There are powerful stimuli for 
new thought on these _ subjects. 
Foremost among these is the fail- 
ure of ordinary life insurance sales 





TREND OF LIFE 


INSURANCE SALES 


Amounts of insurance issued, revived,and increased by companies 
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to respond to the greatly increased 
national income of the past few 
years. As far as ordinary life sales 
are concerned, we never came out 
of the depression. The cause and 
possible cure for this condition will 
be considered in later paragraphs, 
but the effect is easily shown and is 
becoming more acute with each 
passing day. The field forces of 
most of our companies are agents. 
They are expected to service all of 
the policyholders in their territory 
and are in fact the companies’ rep- 
resentatives for that purpose. It 
is expected that they will receive 
adequate compensation for their ef- 
forts. When the ratio of new busi- 
ness written each year was from 
15-20 per cent of the total in force, 
and at least 75 per cent of the re- 
mainder was paying renewal com- 
missions, the compensation system 
was adequate in its aggregate re- 
sults. It is true that new agents 
sometimes found the going too 
rough and dropped out before their 
true worth had been established. It 
is also true that much “servicing” 
of older policies and programming 
of existing policies was influenced 
by the desire of the agent to write 
new policies but, in the aggregate, 
agents were receiving adequate 
compensation and were rendering 
good service without thought as to 
the equity of the system. However, 
conditions have changed and the 
agent is no longer satisfied with 
this compensation plan. 


Reporting Progress 


A special committee of the Life 
Managers Association of Greater 
New York recently submitted an 
exhaustive and intelligent report on 
their study of The Agency Com- 
pensation System.. Although mod- 
estly termed a Progress Report, 
this study constitutes an indictment 
of the present compensation system 
and suggests, without presenting 
details, the outline of a new plan 
for providing a minimum salary to 
all agents. This progress report 
was presented at the recent Sara- 
toga, N. Y., meeting of the State 
Association and was _ illustrated 
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with charts, reproduced herewith, 
which clearly show that some 
change is necessary. These charts 
emphasize the following salient fea- 
tures of the life insurance picture: 

1. New ordinary business is fall- 
ing off and has failed to respond to 
increased national income. 

2. Insureds are holding on to 
their old policies to an extent never 
before realized. 

3. Agents who have a_ weekly 
debit and are therefore in closer 
contact with their insureds are sell- 
ing an increasingly larger propor- 
tion of the total ordinary policies 
sold. 

4. Group insurance is booming. 

5. “Ordinary” companies and 
tneir agents are facing a decline. 

Considering items 1 and 2 to- 
gether, we are struck by the con- 
tradictory trends revealed. Why 
should it be so hard to sell the very 
thing that people are prizing more 
highly than ever before? Lapses 
and surrenders are at the lowest 
point in history, thus indicating 
that there is wide-spread accep- 
tance of life insurance as a valuable 
commodity, but people are not buy- 
ing as much ordinary insurance as 


they did during the worst depres- 
sion years. Why? I think I know. 
At least, my hypothesis fits all the 
known facts. I think that the pub- 
lic has come to realize that the pur- 
chaser of a new ordinary insurance 
policy is wagering that he will be 
able to keep up the premium pay- 
ments for a certain number of 
years. It is a sizable wager—being 
up to $25 for each thousand dollars 
of insurance that he buys. The pub- 
lic knows about surrender charges 
and in the face of unknown future 
economic conditions, they are afraid 
to gamble with the odds against 
them. 


Surrender Charges 


Can surrender charges be low- 
ered? This subject has had recent 
intensive study by eminent actu- 
aries, whose report has only recent- 
ly been released under the au- 
thority of the National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners. This 
report, the recommendations of 
which are now being pressed for 
legislative enactment in the various 
states, does not favor lower sur- 
render charges. However, life in- 


surance companies probably will not 
act under this proposed legislation 
too, in effect, increase surrender 
charges. If they did, life insurance 
would become increasingly harder 
to sell and, in my opinion, would 
lose much of the public confidence 
gained over a long period of years. 
The justification for high surrender 
charges is the high acquisition cost. 
If the acquisition cost is lowered, 
the surrender charges can be low- 
ered. 

Can the acquisition cost be low- 
ered? I think it can be. In fact, 
if agents succeed in their campaign 
for a new system of agency com- 
pensation, it is almost inconceivable 
that nearly the entire cost of the 
agency system will continue to be 
borne by policies less than eleven 
years old and that more than half 
will be borne by policyholders at the 
time they join the company. The 
new plans will spread the cost over 
the whole contract period, and 
“acquisition” cost will be much less 
—if recognized as such at all. We 
thus find that the agents’ plan to 
stabilize their own income can con- 
ceivably result in lower acquisition 
costs which in turn will permit 
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lower surrender charges and, if | 
am right, will bring about a boom 
in the selling of new life insurance 
policies. 

Agents should fight for lower sur- 
render charges as an integral part 
of their plan for compensation on a 
salary basis. 

As long as I have entered on a 
subject which may be regarded as 
controversial, I may as well explain 
what I meant when I referred to the 
need for new policy forms. In my 
opinion, agents do not have an ade- 
quate kit of tools to meet present 
conditions. Their prospects are 
making big money but they are not 
at all sure that they will continue 
to do so after the war. These pros- 
pects would like to put part of that 
40 billion dollar excess of national 
income over available goods into 
life insurance. As stated above, 


they don’t want to gamble on sur- 
render charges but, assuming that 
these can be lowered, there is still 
one obstacle to their purchasing 
high premium forms of policies. 
This is, of course, the inflexibility 
of the present policy contracts 
which do not permit conversion to 
lower premium types of insurance 
when ability to continue premium 
payments is lowered. My idea is 
that a new type of policy should be 
made available, by the terms of 
which an insured is only obligated 
to pay a term (possibly, to age 65) 
premium each year but with the op- 
tion to purchase units of paid-up 
whole life insurance within the 
original term limits on any policy 
anniversary. The amount of term 
protection would be decreased ac- 
cordingly. Such a policy would be 
very flexible and could be “pro- 
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grammed” to meet any Specific 
needs of the insured. The policy- 
holder could make large “savings” 
installments when earnings are 
high and would not be forced to lose 
his insurability rights during hard 
times. It would be a “policyhold- 
er’s” policy and should be easy to 
sell. 

It is not argued that there are 
no objections from the company’s 
viewpoint to a policy of this type. 
It would increase bookkeeping. 
However, it might simplify ac- 
tuarial records, inasmuch as valua- 
tions could be made on an attained 
age basis. It seems that the 
agents’ work would be increased. 
Such a policy would require fre- 
quent “servicing.” But this would 
fit in perfectly with our new theory 
that the agent is a service man and 
should be compensated as such. 


New Tools Introduced 


At least one company has already 
brought out a policy covering this 
basic principle. It is a small com- 
pany with few agents and many of 
these may not yet appreciate the 
sales value of their new tool. The 
policy has not yet attracted much 
attention and, probably, is not set- 
ting any sales records. This is un- 
derstandable, especially when we 
learn that the option to buy paid- 
up insurance in this company docs 
not apply until the policy has been 
in force for two years. This two- 
year waiting period would seem to 
be a mistake inasmuch as prospects 
now making good wages cannot 
take immediate advantage of the 
privilege to invest their excess 
earnings. The company’s motive in 
providing for a two-year waiting 
period was reputedly the patriotic 
one of not wanting to compete with 
war bond sales. After the war, the 
company thinks the insureds will 
put the proceeds from the sale of 
their war bonds into paid-up life 
insurance. 

It would be interesting to see 
what results could be achieved by 
one of the larger companies, if such 
a policy were made available to its 
large agency organization, with the 
further advantage of allowing im- 
mediate purchase of paid-up insur- 
ance within the term limits. The 
amount of paid-up insurance to be 
bought each year could be planned 
in advance and premium notices 
could include the amount necessary 
to keep the plan in effect. There 
would be countless variations pos- 
sible in adopting such a plan but 
the main benefit to the insured 
would be his ability to keep the 
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policy in force, even during adverse 
financial periods, merely by paying 
the term premium on the net pro- 
tection in force. The right of the 
insured to surrender any part of his 
paid-up insurance for cash would 
be a valuable “Social Security” fea- 
ture of this plan. Do you think such 
a policy would enable you to sell 
more life insurance? 

Getting back to the subject of 
salaries for agents, you will note 
that I have been assuming that such 
a system of compensation will even- 
tually be established. In fact, it is 
necessary to the adoption of any of 


- the suggestions I have made. It is 


possible that a minimum salary 
should be established by law. The 
minimum amount might be set, for 
example, at $2,000 per year. Rural 
districts could have a different 
limit, if necessary, and, possibly, a 
graduated scale for’ different 
lengths of service might be desir- 
able. 


Minimum Salary 


here is much to be said in favor 
o: a minimum salary limit. It 
would tend to limit the number of 
persons engaged in selling insur- 


ance, especially the part-time man, 
thus releasing to other productive 
industries those men who: cannot 
be efficiently employed in this work. 
This is a desirable economic ob- 
jective. Furthermore, reducing the 
number of agents would result in 
reducing the amount of time re- 
quired to be spent in “selling” by 
those agents retained in the busi- 
ness. My contention in this regard 
wili be explained by a consideration 
of the job I picture for the future 
average agent. 


Agent of the Future 


The agent of the future, with a 
guaranteed minimum -income, will 
do more than just sell an ordinary 
insurance policy each week or so. A 
salary compensation plan _ infers 
that the work performed will not 
be just intermittently productive. It 
implies that there will be a steady 
and consistent productive effort. 
The industrial agent has such a job 
—and many of us were surprised at 
the statistics which show that in- 
dustrial agents are selling an in- 
creasingly larger proportion of the 
ordinary insurance sold. These 
agents are required to spend a con- 


siderable portion of their time on 
routine duties, such as collecting 
premiums on and servicing a large 
number of weekly and monthly pre- 
mium policies. This necessarily 
means they have less time to devote 
to the pure “selling” of ordinary 
insurance. But we know that they 
are now selling about 40 per cent of 
all ordinary policies sold. The an- 
swer? Their regular duties keep 
them in close touch with a large 
number of families; they know the 
changing fortunes of their clients; 
they are on hand to suggest a new 
policy when more insurance is need- 
ed and/or their clients have addi- 
tional income with which to pay the 
premium. “Selling” is much easier 
under such circumstances and a 
steady income is assured the agents 
by the collection of regular weekly 
premiums on their industrial debit. 


New Types of Policies 


It is not suggested that ordinary 
companies should start selling in- 
dustrial insurance. There is no 
trend in that direction, and rightly 
so. But the companies could offer 
two new types of policies that would 
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enable agents to make contact with 
a much larger circle of -prospects 
and would entitle them to be called 
“Social Security Salesmen.” These 
policies are Family Group Hos- 
pitalization and Family Group Life 
Insurance. 

Family Group Hospitalization in- 
surance is in great demand at the 
present time. About half of the 
families in New York state are not 
eligible for membership in the Non- 
Profit Hospital Service Organiza- 
tion now offering this coverage and 
the New York State Insurance Law 
has not previously allowed regular 
insurance companies to write it. 
Despite the public’s reluctance to 
insure in unlicensed companies, a 
few “mail order” companies have 
been selling thousands of these poli- 
cies in this state. Now that the law 
has been amended to permit the sale 
of these policies in New York, it 
seems that life insurance com- 
panies, many of whom already are 
licensed to write accident and 
health, should give their agents a 
Family Group Hospitalization pol- 
icy to sell. 

Life insurance agents would seem 
to be the proper dispensers of hos- 
pitalization insurance. Such cov- 
erage is not included in our present 
Social Security program but was in- 
cluded in the Beveridge Plan for 
England. It is a needed coverage 
and the person who sells it should 
be welcome in every home as a So- 
cial Security salesman. The man 
who sells it would be expected to 
suggest other insurance to supple- 
ment the family’s Social Security 
coverage. The agent selling this 
protection would be encouraged to 
make extensive “cold canvasses” 
and would be enabled to make many 
new contacts, thus offsetting the ad- 
vantage now enjoyed by industrial 
agents. The premium of $25-30, 
required by this coverage, in itself 
is of sufficient size to justify the ef- 
fort expended on this line. 


Group Hospitalization 


Life insurance companies should 
not be afraid to enter the family 
group hospitalization field. Experi- 
ence is well established and the set- 
tlement of claims does not involve 
extensive investigations or moral 
hazard risks. Conceivably, the 
agent himself could be utilized by 
the companies in settling these 
claims. Thus further justifying 
the salary compensation plan. 

These policies will be sold in 
large numbers in the next few 
years. Why not by the life insur- 
ance agent? 
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There is one other type of policy 
in which it is easy to get a prospect 
interested. It provides a coverage 
for which there may be a definite 
need. It has been sold in large 
numbers by certain small mid- 
western companies on a mail order 
basis. The advertisements for 
these policies have usually been mis- 
leading and, in view of the inade- 
quate premium charged in some in- 
stances, there probably has been a 
great deal of trouble and dissatis- 
faction in the matter of collecting 
claims. However, the idea may be 
a good one. I am referring to the 
Family Group Life insurance policy 
which you may have seen advertised 
in some of the lesser national maga- 
zines. Insurance Departments have 
received thousands of inquiries 
from prospective buyers of these 
policies and although it is hoped 
that their replies have discouraged 
most of these, it is safe to assume 
that many thousands more have ac- 
tually bought these  policies— 
usually without understanding 
them. 


Family Group Protection 


Family group life insurance 
might be made to serve a useful 
purpose in the Social Security pro- 
gram we have been talking about. 
It provides relatively small amounts 
of life insurance coverage on a term 
basis for each designated member 
of a family for one level annual pre- 
mium. The amount provided for 
any one member is determined at 
the time of death in accordance 
with the attained age of the de- 
ceased and the number of insured 
persons in the family group. The 
purpose of such insurance would be 
to provide burial expenses. Policies 
presently being issued by the small 
assessment associations of the mid- 
west are usually based on a pre- 
mium of one dollar per month. 
However, let us assume that our 
companies will issue it for $25 per 
year. Taking a family of five for 
an example, we will assume that the 
breadwinner has other insurance 
and that only the wife, two children 
and a grandparent are named in the 
policy. There will be no medical ex- 
amination. If one of the children 
dies, one-fourth of the amount pro- 
vided in the table as a benefit at 
that attained age will be paid. Pre- 
sumably, this would result in a pay- 
ment of about $500. If the grand- 
parent dies at age 60, only about 
$150 would be paid. 

Family group life insurance pro- 
vides the most economical method 
of providing small amounts of in- 


surance on all members of a family 
group. It should serve only as 
burial insurance and as such would 
fill a gap in the federal social se- 
curity program—one, by the way, 
that the Beveridge Plan proposes to 
fillin England. Is there any reason 
why this protection should be 
thrown into the federal program 
rather than be furnished by exist- 
ing companies with trained agency 
organizations already established to 
handle it? The companies should 
fill this gap before it is late and, 
in doing so, they will . them- 
selves with additional revenues 
from which to pay agents’ salaries. 
The law in some states, including 
New York, might require amending 
before such policies could be issued 
there. 

In summary and in conclusion, I 
want to emphasize that the above 
remarks do not constitute a criti- 
cism of existing practices in the 
field of life insurance, except to the 
extent that such practices tend to 
harm the companies themselves and 
their agents. I am a firm believer 
in life insurance and think it is one 
of the outstanding contributions of 
and to our economic system. How- 
ever, statistics seem to indicate that 
a dangerous maturity or leveling off 
process has set into the business as 
now practiced by the Ordinary com- 
panies. In one large company, over 
60 per cent of all insurance in force 
is over 10 years old. The agents 
are beginning to clamor for a new 
compensation plan—salaries. Such 
a change would probably be for the 
good of the business and could re- 
sult in the elimination of most of 
the criticism to which it has been 
subjected from time to time. My 
own ideas on the various subjects 
mentioned above are all based on 
the supposition that salaries will be 
paid to agents and they are intend- 
ed as stimuli for constructive think- 
ing concerning possible advan- 
tageous developments of the salary 
plan. 


MILLARD R. ORR 


Millard R. Orr, general agent of 
the Massachusetts Mutual Life in 
Philadelphia, died on December 23. 
Mr. Orr was one of the outstanding 
insurance men of the country, hav- 
ing served in some of the highest 
positions in the association affairs. 
He was born in Scranton, August 
5, 1894, and was graduated from 
the Wharton School of Finance in 
1920 where he was a member of 
Sigma Chi fraternity and started 
with the Massachusetts Mutual in 
1922 as an agent. 
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CANADIAN LETTER 


HERE seems to be no reason whatsoever why the 

coasumer demand for life insurance in Canada 
shouid not continue to increase during 1944—and even 
beyond that. To those of us in Canada who may be 
gifted with the ability to judge things from the long- 
term viewpoint, the radio address by Prime Minister 
Mackenzie King in December was the tonic needed to 
convince us that, despite growing socialistic ten- 
dencies, Canada is still in an abnormally sound position, 
our government has things pretty well under control, 
and measures are to be adopted at the next session of 
the House of Commons to assure a measure of stability 
in the post-war period. 


® * * 


ONSIDERED from the standpoint of life insur- 

ance, we think Mr. King’s pronouncements exceed- 
ingly important. Despite the increasing interest in 
the life business in recent years, there are still those 
Doubting Thomases who can’t see beyond their noses; 
who are utterly afraid of what’ll happen when this war 
is won. To them, particularly, are Mr. King’s prom- 
ises of immediate and paramount importance. For, in 
gist, he has said that Canadian workers may rest as- 
sured that every step will be taken to hold the cost of 
living at its present level, while in the post-war period, 
to prevent any crash in prices and possible dominion- 
wide chaos, price floors are to be invoked in all farm 


commodities. 
* * * 


SSURE a prospective purchaser of life insurance 

that some measure of stability is promised by his 
government for the remainder of the war years—and 
more important for the post-war years—and it may 
be taken for granted that he will take immediate steps 
to plan for his own and his family’s future. And that, 
we think, may prove to be an important factor in the 
closing of a larger number of life insurance sales in 
Canada during 1944. For, whether we be educated or 
not, whether we be financiers or lowly wage earners, 
we do know that as the farmer goes, so we go. 


HE government has promised that it will guarantee 

all farmers a minimum income for the post-war 
period. Mr. King, in making this announcement, 
might just as well have said that the government guar- 
antees that a relatively high percentage of Canadians 
need not worry about jobs after the war, because if 
farmers make money then the rest of the nation can 
do the same with little difficulty. 


HIS assurance that our government has the post- 

war period well under consideration and under con- 
trol, that it is not tottering as many were once wont 
to believe, is ammunition for life insurance agents and 
we feel it will be used as such. Too, it is ammunition 
for the squelching of those in the country who have 
developed socialistic temperaments and who would, by 
seizing control of governmental offices, threaten the 
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HE SAYS HE CHOSE 
THE RIGHT COMPANY 


Says Reliance Representative J—___: 





“A factor contributing to my success has been my 
choice of a Company. During my association with 
the Reliance, it has proven itself in a thousand ways. 
My experience has been so good that I have brought 
my son and two nephews into the business.” 


Mr. J ’s commissions last year totalled 
$25,158.04. Many representatives have given 
good reasons, like Mr. J__~_’s, why they like 
their Reliance connection. Every reason is 
authentic and given voluntarily. Ask the 
Reliance Life Manager about them and also 
about the Perfect Protection plan, or write to 


RELIANCE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF PITTSBURGH 
Farmers Bank Building _ Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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{| From the day the corner-stone was laid, thirty-seven 

| years ago, the builders of Peoples Life Insurance 
| Company have made a dream into a tangible reality 
| -~a company whose methods of business, policy con- 
tracts and friendly service and cooperation with 
| their underwriters are second to none. 
| 


Figures of the achievements of the past year, and 

years, are proof of the uncompromising standard of 

honesty, the unselfish desire to be of service and the 

| | triumphant fact that the Peoples Life, sturdy as the 

| | oak, stands ever ready to continue the guaranteed 
|| 





| | protection of life insurance regardless of conditions. 
|| | You will find it pays to be friendly with 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
FRANKFORT -- 


INDIANA 





solidity of the institute of life insurance. Mr. King 
has assured us, too, that the government has other im- 
*portant measures in mind, which will be revealed in 
1944, one of which is social insurance. If, as he has 
promised, these become enacted in the next session of 
the House, then we see little hope for the C.C.F. radi- 
cals and the Communists in a federal election which 
might easily be pulled off by official Ottawa some time 
in the New Year. 
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Where the Word “‘Service”’ 


Has Real Meaning 


Outside the line of duty there 
are many cases where life insur- 
ance agents give service and as- 
sistance to clients. Outstanding, 
however, is the experience of Miss 
Ethel Kline, John Hancock district 
agent at Cadillac, Michigan. 

Miss Kline rang the bell at a 
prospect’s home and when the door 
opened, parents were carrying their 
little boy downstairs. He was be- 
ing rushed to the hospital for a 
blood tranfusion. They said he 
would die unless a rather rare type 
of blood was obtained. Miss Kline 
had recently given blood to the 
Red Cross and had a card showing 
that her blood was that particular 
type, so she just went along to the 
hospital and gave the boy a trans- 
fusion. Miss Kline is happy to re- 
port that the boy is now out of 
danger and everything is fine. 


Life Insurance By 
The Yard 


“You’ve heard of shoes by the 
pair, gasoline by the gallon, and 
butter by the quarter pound, but 
have you ever heard of Life insur- 
ance by the yard?” asks Paul E. 
Van Horn, assistant manager of 
The Travelers Rochester, New 
York, branch office. Mr. Van 
Horn’s story of “Life Insurance By 
the Yard” appeared in a recent is- 
sue of “Protection.” 

“It’s as good as a ‘Believe It or 
Not’ story when Ray Skivington- of 
Caledonia, N. Y., reaches into the 
bottom drawer of his desk, grasps 
a white roll of wide tape which is 
large enough to choke the pro- 
verbial cow, and begins unrolling 
Life insurance by the yard. Soon 
his desk and all environs are thor- 
oughly covered. 

“The story of the origin of this 
tape goes back to April, 1897, when 
Ray’s father, T. M. Skivington, be- 
gan the sale of Travelers Life in- 
surance. Upon his return from 
long trips in the country with horse 
and buggy he would record each 
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sale on the white tape by carefully 
noting thereon the name of the in- 
sured and the amount of Life in- 
surance purchased. He formed his 
own original version of a one-man 
‘Consecutive Weekly Production 
Club.’ This was accomplished by 
setting up a budget of a certain 
number of inches of tape to be 
filled in with sales during each 
month of the year. Larger spaces 
were allotted in June for Life cam- 
paigns and in the fall months when 
the farmers’ crops were being har- 
vested. 

“Some idea of the success of hav- 
ing such a self-imposed budget may 
be gleaned from the fact that from 
April, 1897, until February, 1928, 
13 yards of tape were consumed in 
listing more than 1,300 names of 
policyholders at the rate of 35 
names to the foot. 

“It is especially interesting to 
note that the largest percentage of 








MOTHER CARE WORTH 
LOSS OF $125,000 


SPRINGFIELD, IIl., Oct. 25.— 
(AP)—The Illinois appellate court 
held Monday that his mother’s 
“care and companionship” was 
worth more to 3-year-old Charles 
Williams than the $125,000 he will 
lose by remaining in her custody. 

The money was left in trust for 
Charles by his grandfather, U. C. 
Williams, on condition custody of 
the boy was given to his father, 
W. W. Williams, of McLean county, 
who is divorced from the youth’s 
mother. 

In upholding judgment of the 
McLean county circuit court which 
gave the custody of Charles and 
ws brebher, Arthur, 5, to the 
mother, the court said: 

“Financial considerations are en- 
titled to little consideration in the 
determination of the welfare of a 
child in a case of this type.” 


Equitable Society’s Items, re- 
printing the above news story com- 
ments that life underwriters, since 
the inception of life insurance, have 
based sales appeals on the truism 
that “The most priceless heritage a 
father can leave to his children is 
their mother’s time and loving 
care.” 





OUTSTANDING LIF 


the policies are for $1,000 or $2,000, 
with the average size increasing 
with each passing year, and the to- 
tal volume listed on the roll is 
nearly Four Millions of Life insur- 
ance. 

“A close study of some of the 
small ink notations opposite many 
of the names is particularly inter- 
esting. Notations Such as ‘Died 
first month’ and several ‘Died first 
year’ stand out like silent senti- 
nels. They teach the important les- 
son we need to learn so thoroughly, 
especially in these times when un- 
certainty is often an excuse for 
procrastination. 

“In adding more yards of Life 
insurance, he, like his father before 
him, has the deeper conviction that 
Life insurance as it is eventually 
interpreted in terms of food and 
shelter and clothing to future 
widows and children in his commu- 
nity is by far the finest memorial 
any man could ever have.” 


Public Wants Protection, 


Survey Shows 


If you want to be right 94% of 
the time your “sales talk” should 
include both protection and old age 
income, Ben Williams, Director of 
Training for The Mutual Life of 
New York, told the Managers’ and 
General Agents’ Association of 
Columbus, Ohio, November 19th. 
He based his statement on the re- 
sults of a public opinion survey 
conducted by The Mutual Life in 
which 47% of those interviewed in- 
dicated that their primary reason 
for buying life insurance was for 
“dependents’ protection,” while an- 
other 47% gave “old-age income” 
as their main reason. 

“Before any problem can _ be 
solved,” Mr. Williams said, “we 
first must know what the problem 
is. That’s why The Mutual Life 
conducted its survey. We wanted 
to find out what the public thinks 
of the business as a whole, and 
what appeals most to the public.” 

“For example, despite the grand 
job we think we’ve done in mer- 
chandising life insurance, ap- 
parently the public doesn’t agree,” 
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GENTS ARE SELLING 


Mr. Williams continued. “Only 
17% think that life insurance is the 
best place to put their money, indi- 
eating that we’re not selling the 
complete services of our product; 
that we should try to get the pros- 
pect’s entire problem out on the 
table and show him how life insur- 
ance in most cases is the only thing 
that can meet his complete prob- 
lem.” 

Other results of the survey, Mr. 
Williams said, showed that 47% 
of those interviewed had not been 
called upon by a life underwriter 
for at least six months (5% had 
never been approached) ; that 68% 
buy insurance because they know 
the agent, because of an agent’s so- 
licitation or because of a friend’s 
recommendation. 

“Proper selection and proper 
training of agents continue to be 
of prime importance in our rela- 
tions with the public, and they have 
a direct and considerable bearing 
upon the amount of life insurance 
we sell,” Mr. Williams said, adding 
that since The Mutual Life insti- 
tuted its retraining program for 
field underwriters, those completing 
the course have shown a substantial 
improvement both in volume and 
average size of applications. 

“During the first six months of 
1943 field underwriters who quali- 
fied in our retraining program 
paid for more than 27 million dol- 
lars of business compared with ap- 
proximately $18,500,000 for the 
same group in the corresponding 
1942 period,” Mr. Williams said. 
“Their average size application 
went up from $2,771 to $3.246. Of 
course, business was better during 
the 1943 period than in the first 
half of 1942, but this group went 
far ahead of percentages for the 
company as a whole.” 

In addition to the retraining 
course, a Mutual Life Sales Pattern 
has been made available to field un- 
derwriters which provides a visual, 
organized story and immediately 
uncovers the prospect’s needs, Mr. 
Williams said. 

“If we are to do the most ef- 
fective job from the pubtie’s stand- 
point I believe we sh ould stick to 
simple things in our thinking, in 


our planning, in our training and 
in our selling,” Mr. Williams de- 
clared. 

* om 


Why and How We Sell 


Life Insurance 


Two hundred and sixty members 
of the Minneapolis Life Under- 
writers Association listened to a 
stirring address by John W. Yates, 
general agent of the Massachusetts 
Mutual at Los Angeles at the No- 
vember meeting. “Why and How 
We Sell Life Insurance” was the 
title of Mr. Yates’ talk. He 
stressed that insurance has enabled 
America to go forward to an extent 
not paralleled by any other nation, 
and it has enabled the largest and 
the smallest investors to take 
chances with capital, knowing that 
death could not destroy the life es- 








PROSPECTS AMONG THE 
NEW ARRIVALS 


N IDEA that we have 
found very useful in se- 
curing a new list of prospects 
is through our local Cham- 
ber of Commerce. They usu- 
ally have a fairly complete 
record of the new arrivals in 
town and quite frequently 
have pretty complete infor- 
mation as to their business 
connections as well as where 
they have moved from. These 
people, being new in town, 
are grand contacts and there 
is usually some form of ser- 
vice that you can do for 
such as notifying the various 
companies of the change of 
their address. In this manner 
you can learn what present 
life insurance holdings they 
have. Frequently the trans- 
fer is an advancement and 
carries with it an increase in 
salary, which puts them in a 
position to increase their life 
insurance.—Nelson R. Korb, 
general agent, Harrisburg, 
Connecticut Mutual Life. 











tates arranged through life insur- 
ance. 

“War is life insurance,” Mr. 
Yates continued, “for our homes 
and our way of life, the premiums 
for which are payable in blood and 
lives. The life underwriter has 
been referred to as a morale war- 
den, but in addition he is definitely 
a sentinel of security; in fact, the 
advance guard outpost in the bat- 
tle on the home front.” Mr. Yates 
developed the thought that life in- 
surance is the bridge of income 
over all of the hazards of life. 


Today’s Opportunities 


In Selling 


You still have to take the milk 
away from the cow, no matter how 
good a producer she is, John P. Cos- 
tello reminded Dallas life under- 
writers at their November lunch- 
eon-meeting in pointing out that 
their greatest opportunity for life 
insurance selling is now, but they 
must do something about it. 

Mr. Costello, a top-flight pro- 
ducer for the Southwestern Life at 
Dallas, made his official visit to the 
Dallas Association as president of 
the Texas Association. By request 
he repeated the address that he 
gave at the annual convention of 
the National Association at Pitts- 
burgh but prefaced it with a stir- 
ring plea for greater association 
membership. 

“If there was ever a time for life 
insurance men and women to join 
hands in their local, state and Na- 
tional Associations to present a nu- 
merically strong front against in- 
imical trends, legislative and other- 
wise, some of them tending to de- 
stroy our agency system, it is now,” 
Mr. Costello declared. 

Painting a rosy picture for life 
underwriters, both from the long- 
range viewpoint as well as from the 
standpoint of current opportunities, 
Mr. Costello discussed sales ideas 
that are working for him today. 

He concluded his remarks with 
the declaration that life under- 
writers are doing the greatest job 
today of morale building on the 
home front. 
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N place of the usual monthly re- 
{ view of developments in the busi- 

ness, we present in the following 
columns a departmentalized review 
for the entire year 1943. Contrib- 
uted by Clarence C. Klocksin, legis- 
lative counsel of the Northwestern 
Mutual Life, whose annual reviews 
have become in recent years an ac- 
cepted feature of contemporary life 
insurance literature, this summary 
of an eventful year paints an en- 
couraging picture. 

Out of the havoc wrought by 
war, Mr. Klocksin declares, Amer- 
ican life insurance gives hope and 
promise of a _ broader’ security 
through the medium of the financial 
protection held by its 68,000,000 
policyholders. 

The amount of life insurance 
owned by Americans in private com- 
panies reached the enormous total 
of $139,000,000,000 at the year-end. 
Counting both policyholders and 
beneficiaries, this protection is 
shared by over 100,000,000 citizens. 
New writings for the year were 
nearly $13,000,000,000, an increase 
of about $1,000,000,000 over 1942. 

Practically all of the 1943 statis- 
tics are favorable. Very impressive 
was the voluntary termination rate 
which declined further from the 
previous year’s low. 

Total assets of the companies 
amount to approximately $37,675,- 
000,000—an increase of $2,925,000,- 
000. Payments to policyholders, 
beneficiaries and annuitants during 
the past year were approximately 
$2,400,000,000. Of this amount, 
$1,300,000,000 was paid to living 
contract holders. 


National Service Life Insurance 


There has been also a tremen- 
dous volume placed by the Govern- 
ment on the lives of members of the 
armed forces. The total of national 
service life insurance in force stood 
at $96,000,000,000 on December 1. 
This is more than three times the 
total of war risk insurance which 
was issued during the first world 
war. In addition to this the Gov- 
ernment’s Social Security. system 
has enrolled some 45,000,000 em- 
ployed persons who will become 
eligible for old age and survivors’ 
insurance benefits. 

Looking further into the expand- 
ed financial security of the people, 
there must be included their vast 
personal holdings in war bonds and 
stamps, now estimated to be $25,- 
000,000,000. This report does not 
take into account the many other 
savings and investments of the peo- 
ple of a very substantial amount. 
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Investments 


To help speed the day of victory, 
the life companies have invested 
much of their current income in 
Government securities. For the past 
year, this investment amounted to 
nearly $3,500,000,000, while the ag- 
gregate of such holdings at the 
year-end was about $13,000,000,000, 
or more than one-third of the com- 
panies’ total assets. Also serving 
the war effort, are their holdings in 
utilities, railroads, industrial and 
other corporations aggregating 
about $11,500,000,000. 

The heavy drain of agency man- 
power which began in 1942 con- 
tinued throughout the past year. It 
is estimated that more than one- 
fourth of the agency field has gone 
to the military front and to war 
plants. In a similar way, home of- 
fices have contributed about 20 per 
cent of their personnel. 


Interest Yield 


While the war continues, there is 
not much hope of an upward trend 
in interest rates. As additional 
sums are needed by the Treasury 
for the prosecution of the war, the 
time may come when the supply of 
money will not be as ample as it has 
been heretofore. If so, it may re- 
sult in bracing the sagging rates, 
not necessarily affecting the Gov- 
ernment issues, but tending to in- 
crease somewkat the rates of other 
issuers in both bond and mortgage 
fields. In some financial quarters, 
it is believed that the very bottom 
has been reached in interest yields, 
regardless of the war’s duration. 
For the immediate post-war period, 
some improvement in rates is looked 
for. 


State Legislatures 


The legislatures of 44 states met 
during the past year. Much interest 
and attention was centered in the 
proposal recommended by the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance 
Commissioners, known as the Guer- 
tin bill, setting up new nonforfei- 
ture values and related matters. 
The bill was introduced in 20 states 
and passed in 15, in one of which, 
New York, it was vetoed by the gov- 
ernor, who said he had not been 
given ample time in which to study 
the matter. The states in which the 


bill was enacted are: California, 
Delaware, Illinois, Indiana, Maine, 
Massachusetts, Maryland, Michi- 
gan, Missouri, Nebraska, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New Mex- 
ico and Wisconsin. 

Another bill which carried the 
endorsement of the insurance com- 
missioners was the one aimed at 
unauthorized insurers. It was 
passed in several states, including 
Idaho, Maine, Maryland, Montana, 
New Hampshire, Oregon and South 
Dakota. Variations of the uniform 
bill were passed in Oklahoma and 
South Carolina. 

No premium tax increases were 
made by any state, although several 
were proposed. In Maine, a bill tax- 
ing annuity considerations at 2 per 
cent became law. Massachusetts, 
which has heretofore taxed life in- 
surance one-fourth of one per cent 
on the policy reserves, passed an act 
providing that the 1943 reserve tax 
should remain static at that figure 
until exceeded by a two per cent 
premium tax, which thereafter 
would supersede the reserve tax 
formula. 

Bills proposing limitations on the 
policy loan interest rate were intro- 
duced in Colorado, New York and 
Pennsylvania but failed to pass, 
while the old bugaboo “compulsory 
investment” reappeared in and was 
rejected by the legislatures of Ari- 
zona, Colorado, Georgia and Wash- 
ington. 


United States Congress 


Unavailing were the efforts made 
in Congress by the N.A.L.U. for 
the inclusion in the tax bill of a de- 
duction or credit on account of life 
insurance premiums in line with 
the bills of Senator Bridges of 
New Hampshire and Representative 
Goodwin of Massachusetts. These 
proposais, however, have not been 
finally rejected but will retain their 
status as the second session of the 
Seventy-eighth Congress convenes. 
The feeling of many observers at 
the capitol in Washington is that 
the time will soon be ripe for giving 
some such concession to the over- 
burdened taxpayer; in fact, the 
Revenue Act Revision of 1943 seems 
to indicate that the tax load has 
reached its peak and that from now 
on the going will be easier. 
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Social Security Act 


Legislation already before Con- 
gress for a greatly expanded social 
security system should be studied 
and considered from a broad view- 
point. As is generally known, the 
pending Wagner-Dingell bill pro- 
vides for disability and health in- 
surance coverage, including hos- 
pitalization and medical care. Also 
included is a proposal to federalize 
state unemployment compensation 
insurance systems. The cost of such 
a program would be tremendous, 
and perhaps the foremost question 
is whether or not the economy of 
the country can stand it. It is ob- 
vious that Congress intends to pro- 
ceed cautiously in the matter, and 
there is some doubt that the social 
security legislation will be brought 
up for hearings at the next session. 
There are some members of Con- 
gress who have openly advocated 
withholding action on the program 
for the war’s duration, after which 
the actual conditions and needs 
could be realistically examined. 


Regulation 


It is conceded on ail sides that 
life insurance is affected with a 
public interest and therefore is sub- 
ject to public regulation. Through- 
out its history of a hundred years, 
the business has been supervised by 
the states through insurance de- 
partments directed by a commis- 
sioner or superintendent. 

There are some who believe that 
state supervision has been lax or 
insufficient and that federal regula- 
tion is therefore necessary. The 
case for federal regulation has been 
espoused in Congress for several 
years, but nothing has come of it. 
Meanwhile, it would seem sensible 
for all concerned, including those 
who are federally inclined, to lend 
their efforts to improve upon and 
strengthen the existing state sys- 
tem. 

Now pending in Congress is a bill 
to exempt insurance from the Sher- 
man and Clayton Anti-Trust Acts. 
This bill is the outgrowth of the 
Justice Department’s anti-trust suit 
against the Southeastern (Fire) 
Underwriters’ Association. 

On a strict interpretation, the bill 
does not purport to cover the broad 


question of supervision of insur- 
ance, and, so far as is known, life 
insurance companies have not par- 
ticipated in the hearings on the pro- 
posed legislation. 


Supreme Court Cases 


Early in the new year, the United 
States Supreme Court is expected 
to hear arguments in two cases of 
vital interest to life insurance. The 
first one to be heard is that of the 
Polish National Alliance vs. Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. This 
case is before the High Court on a 
writ of certiorari seeking review of 
a decision of the Circuit Court of 
Appeals (7th Circuit) holding in 
substance that the activities of the 
company in carrying on its insur- 
ance business constitute interstate 
commerce, and subject the company 
to the provisions of the National 
Labor Regulations Act and the Fed- 
eral regulations in respect thereto. 

The second case to be heard by 
the Supreme Court is the Govern- 
ment’s appeal in the Southeastern 
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Underwriters’ case, in which the 
Federal District Court at Atlanta, 
Georgia, upheld the contention of 
the Underwriters that insurance is 
not commerce and therefore is ex- 
empt from the Federal anti-trust 
Acts. 


Merger of Life Associations 


Outline of a plan proposing to 
combine and expand the work of 
the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents and the American Life 
Convention was announced follow- 
ing separate meetings in New York 
early in December. No action on 
the recommendation of the two com- 
mittees appointed to work out and 
suggest a plan for unification will 
be taken until all of the life insur- 
ance companies involved have had 
an opportunity to study the plan. 

The committees referred to rec- 
ommended a unified organization in 
order to eliminate duplication of 
some of the work now conducted by 
both organizations. It was proposed 
that the American Life Convention 
be made the over-all organization, 
while most of the functions now 
performed by the Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents would be 
continued under the direction of an 
enlarged executive committee of the 
main body. The staffs of the two 
organizations would be retained 
under the plan. 

The American Institute of Ac- 
tuaries and the Actuarial Society of 
America also have under discussion 
the advisability of a merger, as 
such membership is common in the 
majority of cases. 


Field Operations 


Progress was made during the 
year on studies of revised compen- 
sation plans for agents. Among the 
studies was one made by the joint 
committee of the Sales Research 
Bureau and the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters. No final 
report is expected for some time. 

The primary objective of a 
change in compensation plans is to 
increase and stabilize the earnings 
of the agent. Lowering of the ini- 
tial commissions and increasing 
those of succeeding years is gen- 
erally favored. There is consider- 
able support for a provision that 
will reward the agent who builds 
quality business, also for prohibit- 
ing the payment of reversiens on 
the business of departed agents. Of 
much interest was the liberalization 
of section 213 of the New York law, 
the primary purpose of which was 
to allow the companies an oppor- 
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tunity to work out salaried methods 
of compensation. 

Late in the year, the Joint Com- 
mittee on Field Co-operation pre- 
sented a survey containing many 
valuable suggestions of practical 
assistance to the agents. The sur- 
vey consisted of such topics as plans 
for wartime selling, training activ- 
ities, recruiting, improving public 
relations and wartime service to 
policyholders. 


Trends and Trials 


Two years of war have passed 
with economic changes that have 
resulted in gains for some of the 


people and losses for others. It is 
possible now to look ahead and eval- 
uate the influences affecting life in- 
surance. 

It is perhaps true that no major 
business or industry has withstood 
the impacts of war, science and de- 
pression on America’s social and 
economic structure as well as has 
life insurance. This has happened 
because of the solid foundation on 
which life insurance has been built, 
rather than as the result of good 
fortune. Throughout its history, it 
has operated on sound, conservative 
principles and practices. 

There are many signs to indicate 
that sales of life insurance will con- 








POSITION OF LIFE INSURANCE 
AS WE ENTER THE NEW YEAR 


IFE insurance is in the unique 
[ position among American in- 
dustries of making a 100 per 
cent contribution to the war effort 
while maintaining more protection 
and service to the civilian popula- 
tion than ever before, President 
James A McLain of the American 
Life Convention declared in a re- 
view of the highlights of the final 
quarter of 1943. 

Mr. McLain, in discussing our po- 
sition in the first quarter of 1944, 
said “people have reaffirmed their 
confidence in life insurance; com- 
panies must reafirm their confidence 
in the future and their determina- 
tion to meet company and joint re- 
sponsibility in building for victory 
and beyond. Industries which are 
converted to war work, have had to 
curtail or end production of civilian 
goods. Not so with life insurance. 


Government Securities 


“The life insurance companies 
are investing in United States and 
Canadian government securities, to 
help finance the war, sums that are 
actually larger than their premium 
receipts and investment income. 
They purchased during the first 
nine months of 1943 more than $5,- 
000,000,000 of United States Gov- 
ernment securities. This has been 
possible because cash derived from 
the sale of some other investments, 
as well as new income, has been in- 
vested in Government securities. 

“At the same time, life insurance 
has served the public on the Home 
Front as fully as ever. The fact 
that the American people are by 
far the most heavily insured in the 
world has made an inestimable con- 
tribution to our national morale, 
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providing protection for loved ones 
in an era of great uncertainty. 

“What better proof of what life 
insurance means to our Home Front 
can I give than to say that policy 
lapse and surrender rates are the 
lowest in history, the policy loan 
account is being reduced constantly, 
and sales of new insurance are sub- 
stantially higher than a year ago.” 
He continued: 

“The life insurance companies of 
American today are channelling 
practically all of their new policy 
premiums into War Bonds and in 
addition are putting other available 
funds into the securities of the 
United States and Canada. The 
more than $5 billions of life insur- 
ance funds which were invested in 
securities issued by the United 
States government during the first 





James A McLain 





tinue to be heavy for some time. 
The people simply believe in life 
insurance, more so than ever be- 
fore. Production in 1944 is expected 
to go up another billion or two. No 
let-up in sales is foreseeable for the 
post-war period, in the opinion of 
business leaders. 

Fulfillment of the hopes of a 
bright future for life insurance is 
dependent mainly upon the reten- 
tion of our established system of 
free enterprise and our way of life. 
All those interested in the future of 
life insurance should be alert to 
meet and challenge any attempt to 
undermine the peoples’ liberties and 
institutions. 











nine months of 1943, brought the 
companies’ total of such holdings to 
$12,330 millions as of September 30, 
1943. 

“In addition, many thousands of 
life insurance agents have volun- 
tarily devoted much of their time to 
the sale of War Bonds to workers 
and business men throughout the 
land. Most of the non-governmental 
payroll deduction plans for the pur- 
chase of War Bonds now in effect 
in America resulted from the indi- 
vidual efforts of some life insurance 
man or woman. 


Contribution to War Effort 


“Some 30 per cent of the men and 
women of the life insurance indus- 
try are serving in our armed forces. 
Many have already been killed in 
action. Others have been wounded. 
A large number have been deco- 
rated for bravery in action. The 
departure of so many of our agents 
greatly increased the task of those 
who have remained on the job. The 
fact that the sales of new life in- 
surance in the first eleven months 
of 1943 increased about 9.5 per cent 
compared with the same period in 
1942 is a fine tribute to our agency 
forces. That gain, accomplished 
with a loss of at least 25 per cent 
of our effective selling forces, 
means that the agents still on the 
job increased their average per- 
sonal production about 46 per cent. 
Few, if any, other industries have 
even approached that record.” 

As regards claims paid in the 
armed forces, Mr. McLain added: 
“The total claims paid by American 
life insurance companies on deaths 
among the armed forces of the 
United States amounted to $32 mil- 
lions under some 23,700 policies up 
to June 30, 1943. In the first six 
months of this year the total of 
such payments was more than $15 
million under 11,000 policies. 
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SERVING FOR VICTORY 


Aiming toward more effective participation and 
closer collaboration with the Treasury Department in 
the nation’s war financing program, the War Savings 
Committee of the National Association of Life Under- 
writers has been completely revamped to parallel that 
of the War Finance Division, states Herbert A. Hedges 
of Kansas City, president. 

* * * 

Robert Burnett, from the home office of the Republic 
National Life of Dallas, a bombardier in raids over 
Germany through most of 1943, was shot down over 
Germany September 6. In December official sources 
reported his escape from the German prison camp and 
safe internment in Switzerland. At the same time, a 
medal for heroism in action was presented to his 
mother in Dallas. 

* * * 

In a recent action off Jap-held Bougainville Island 
Captain Edward D. Hemingway, a former member of 
the Pittsburgh agency of the Connecticut Mutual Life, 
was among the group of men in command of three B-24 
Liberator bombers that sank one Jap destroyer and 
hit another destroyer and one large and one small 
Jap cargo vessel. 

* * *% 

Employees and agents of the New York Life in New 
York City have organized 77 teams for the sale of War 
Bonds to individuals during the Fourth War Loan 
Drive. During the Third War Loan Drive, 2536 New 
York City employees and agents made cash sales of 
27,014 War Bonds for $4,200,335. For the Fourth War 
Loan 31 additional teams have been organized. 

* * * 

Formal ceremonies at the home office in Newark late 
in December marked the purchase of the 500,000th 
war bond to be sold to an employee of the Prudential 
Insurance Company of America under the salary de- 
duction plan. Col. Franklin D’Olier, president of the 
company, presented a bond to John Henry Lippincott, 
eX attached to the company’s office in Long Branch, 


COMPANIES 


The Home Life Insurance Company of America has 
announced the election of Harry C. Evans of Dover, 
Delaware, to membership on the board of directors. 
Mr. Evans was elected a director also by the Home 
Protective Company, which owns 73,206 shares of the 
75,000 shares of the common capital stock of the Home 


Life Insurance Company of America. 
* a * 


Vice-President V. H. Jenkins announces a realign- 
ment of duties in Agency Department of Occidental 
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THE WAR FRONT 


Life Insurance Company of California by which H. 
Dixon Trueblood has been made director of advertising 
and J. Roy Kruse assumes the post of agency secretary 
held by Mr. Trueblood since July, 1940. 

* * * 


Membership in The Lincoln National Life Insur- 
ance Company’s sales honor clubs for 1943-44 has in- 
creased approximately 2%, times over the same period 
of 1942-43. 

*% * *% 

Vincent B. Coffin, vice-president and superintendent 
of agencies of The Connecticut Mutual, has announced 
two regional conferences of general agents for 1944. 
The first meeting, for general agents in eastern United 
States, will be held January 18, 19 and 20, at the West- 
chester Country Club, Rye, New York. The meeting 
for the western group of general agents will be held 
January 25, 26 and 27, at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago. 

. * 

Jefferson Standard Life Insurance Company, Greens- 
boro, N. C., has been licensed in the State of Illinois 
and on January 1 opened its 54th agency office at Chi- 
cago at 1072-74 Board of Trade Building. George 
Allen has been appointed branch manager. 

* * * 


Richard Rhodebeck, superintendent of agencies of 
The United States Life, announces the appointment of 
Joseph G. Orr as manager of the company’s branch 
office in Chicago. 

















"Wholesale Life Policy? Sure, if you'll write it on me. I'm 
the only one of the company left." 
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THE HOME FRONT \ 


The Boston Mutual Life reports that for the first 
eleven months of 1943 the gain of insurance in force 
was $7,704,866. Judge Leo H. Leary has taken over 
the investment duties temporarily of Ernest T. Skin- 
ner, who has been inducted into the Army. 

* * * 

A capital increase of $550,000.00 has been voted by 
the directors of The Franklin Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Springfield, Ill. After giving effect to the revi- 
sion which will be submitted to the stockholders short- 
ly after January 1, the stated capital of the company 
will be $1,650,000.00, an increase of 50 per cent. The 
increased capitalization will be effected by a transfer 
from surplus funds. 

* * * 

Stockholders of Bankers National Life Insurance 
Company, Montclair, New Jersey, have voted to amend 
the charter of the company, increasing the capital 
stock from $250,000 to $350,000. At a subsequent 
meeting, the board of directors of the company declared 
a 40 per cent stock dividend on the 25,000 outstanding 
shares having a par value of $10 each. 

* * * 

At a special meeting of the stockholders of Federal 
Life, Chicago, amended articles of incorporation were 
approved providing for an increase in capital stock of 
the company from $375,000 to $1,000,000. 

* * * 

The Guardian Life Insurance Company of America 
has announced the appointment as of January 1, 1944, 
of George Taylor Conklin, Jr., as assistant to the pres- 
ident. Mr. Conklin has been associated with The 
Guardian since 1939. 

* * * 

Elmer L. French has been elected secretary of the 
John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company. He suc- 
ceeds Charles J. Diman who retains the office of vice- 
president. Mr. French has been an assistant secretary 
for the past seven years and has been with the John 
Hancock since 1912. 

* * * 

Over three decades of steady growth and progress 
have resulted in the Jefferson Standard Life Insurance 
Company passing in December the significant mile- 
stone of $500,000,000 life insurance in force, announces 
Julian Price, president. 

* * * 

The Home Life Insurance Company of New York 
closed its books for the year 1943 with a 10 per cent 
increase over 1942. This was the second largest year 
in paid production since 1931, exceeded only by 1941. 
According to preliminary figures, the average size 
policy paid for during the year was $7,771, which is 
the highest in the history of the company and is an in- 
crease of 17 per cent over 1942. 


AGENCIES 


Charles Stewart, general agent at Grand Island, 
Neb., for Bankers Life Insurance Company of Ne- 
braska, has achieved a life-long ambition to personally 
produce one million dollars worth of business in one 
year. At the close of business on Nov. 30 he had 
already passed his goal in written and settled business. 
His accomplishment is the more remarkable when it 
is pointed out that his average size application is 
only $2,421. 

* * * 

The appointment of Clarence J. Schneider as In- 
dianapolis manager for The Guardian Life Insurance 
Company of America, effective Jan. 1, has been an- 
nounced. He joined The Guardian in Indianapolis 
in 1931. 

* * * 

Albert Fitz Randolph, who handles sales promotion 
and direct mail for the Penn Mutual, was elected 
chairman of the Keystone Group of the Life Adver- 
tisers’ Association at its annual meeting in Philadel- 
phia. Mr. Randolph was also recently appointed na- 
tional membership chairman of the L. A. A. 

* * * 

Agency expansion in Indiana is announced by the 
Great-West Life with the opening of a new branch 
office in Indianapolis. James L. Rainey has been ap- 
pointed branch manager. 

* * * 

Promotion of John J. Wolff, of 1669 Macombs Road, 
New York, N. Y., has been announced by The Pru- 
dential Insurance Company of America. Wolff, who 
has been an assistant superintendent at one of the 
New York district offices, has been named superin- 
tendent at Yonkers, N. Y. 

* * * 

Rene Denman, successful life insurance woman of 
Kansas City, has been appointed unit manager of Cali- 
fornia-Western States Life’s women’s organization at 
Portland, Ore., according to recent announcement by 
O. J. Lacy, president of the company. 

* * * 


The Guarantee Mutual Life Company of Omaha, an- 
nounces the appointment of Ben R. Gadd as general 
agent at Lincoln, Neb., Agency, with offices in the 
Stuart Building. 


* * * 


The John Hancock Mutual Life announces that E. 
Jay Becker will become a co-general agent with W. 
Malcolm McCrory for the State of Florida. The 
agency will be known as the McCrory and Becker Life 
General Agency, with headquarters in the Barnett 
National Bank Building in Jacksonville. 


* * * 


The Manhattan Life Insurance Company of New 
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York has announced the appointment of Miss Elsie 
Matthews of Caldwell, as its first woman general agent 
with headquarters in Montclair, N. J. 

* * 

Stanton G. Hale, training’ assistant in the home 
office of Tie Mutual Life of New York since August, 
1942, has been appointed manager for the company 
at Denver. rf 

The Berkshire Life Insurance Company announces 
the appointment of Roy G. Nelson as agency super- 
visor of the Raymond F. Thorne Agency at 225 Broad- 
way, New York City, Dec. 15, 1943. 

* * 


F. Hobert Haviland, vice-president, Connecticut 
General Life, announces the opening of a new branch 
office at 50 BE. 42nd Street, New York City, on Jan. 1, 
and the appeintment of William C. Smerling, C.L.U., 
as manager. -The new office will be known as the Madi- 
son Avenue branch. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


The appointment of J. A: Tuck, B.A., LL.B., as as- 
sistant general counsel of The Canadian Life Insurance 
Officers Association has been announced. He has been 
legal assistant in the association office since 1937. 

* * * 

The board .of directors of the Chicago Association 
of Life Underwriters named James H. Brennan, gen- 
eral agent for the Fidelity Mutual as National Com- 
mitteeman to succeed George Huth, who expressed the 
wish to be relieved in order to devote more of his time 
to duties as treasurer of the association and to the 
chairmanship of thé local association’s War Bond 
Committee. 


The Union Mutual Life Insurance Company, 396 
Congress Street, Portland, Maine, and the Missouri 
Insurance Company, with home offices at 3910 Olive 
Street, St. Louis, Mo., have been admitted to member- 
ship in the American Life Convention. 

* * % 

The Richmond Life Agency Managers held a spe- 
cial meeting in the Round Room of the Commonwealth 
Club late in December. The panel speakers consisting 
of six recently appointed general agents and man- 
agers were on the speakers rostrum and Spiller Hicks, 
general agent of The Provident Mutual, was chairman 
of the program committee. 


The Compensation Committee of the Life Insurance 
Sales Research Bureau has just elected as its chair- 
man, vice-president and actuary Richard C. Guest: of 
the State Mutual Life Assurance Company. Mr. Guest 
succeeds as chairman Vice-President E. M. McConney 
of the Bankers Life of Iowa. 

* * %* 

Branch Rickey, president of the Brooklyn Dodgers 
baseball team, was the guest speaker at the luncheon 
of the January Monthly Life Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion of New York City, Thursday, in the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania. 

* * * 

George E. Lackey, general agent at Detroit for the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life, will be the speaker on Jan. 
27 at the joint meeting of the Chicago Association of 
Life Underwriters and Chicago Chapter-Chartered 
Life Underwriters. The meeting will be in charge of 
President Louis Behr, of the Chicago Association, and 
Clarence E. Smith, president of the Chartered Life 
Underwriters. 


Life Production Increased for Nov. 


New life insurance for November was 27.8 per cent 
more than for November of 1942, according to data com- 
piled by The Association of Life Insurance Presidents. 
The amount for the first eleven months was 9.4 per 
cent more than for the corresponding period of last 
year. 

All classes contributed to the November increase, 
according to the report. For the month, the total new 
business of the 39 companies was $747,358,000 against 
$584,743,000 during November of last year—an in- 
crease of 27.8 per cent.. New Ordinary insurance was 
$496,122,000 against $358,762,000—an increase of 38.3 
per cent. Industrial insurance was $121,566,000 against 
$111,801,000—an increase of 8.7 per cent. Group in- 
surance was $129,670,000 against $114,180,000—an in- 
crease of 13.6 per cent. 

For the first eleven months of this year, the new 
business of the 39 companies was $7,709,561,000 
against $7,046,197,000 for the corresponding period of 
1942—an increase of 9.4 per cent. New Ordinary in- 
surance was $5,051,581,000 against $4,581,896,000—an 
increase of 10.3 per cent. Industrial insurance was 
$1,323,882,000 against $1,381,790,000—a decrease of 
4.2 per cent. Group insurance was $1,334,098,000 
against $1,082,511,000—an increase of 23.2 per cent. 
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ever, desirable that this distinction 
be rigidly adhered to, because cor- 
rect organization is far more im- 
portant than formal characteriza- 
tion, which has a tendency to break 
down when passing from the ab- 
stract to the concrete. 


Provision for Adaptation and Growth 


The fifth, and final, major ele- 
ment to be dealt with is provision 
for adaptation and growth. A struc- 
ture complete in itself must be so 
designed as safely to bear the vary- 
ing stresses and strains which are 
inevitable concomitants of use; it 
cannot be said to fulfill its purpose 
successfully if its design does not 
take fully into account the impacts 
of theSe two factors. If structural 
planning is confined to immediate 
considerations, and deferred event- 
ualities associated with growth and 
changing conditions are not ac- 
corded due weight, it cannot be ex- 
pected that organization will re- 
main responsive to the require- 
ments of the future. 

In the first article of this series, 
the view was advanced that the 
general pattern of life insurance 
organization has endured in sub- 
stantially unaltered form through 
the years, and that in its present 
state it is a greatly extended and 
unnecessarily elaborate and compli- 
cated replica of the pattern initially 
established. If this view is well 
founded—and, on the strength of 
analysis of patterns in effect in a 
number of representative compa- 
nies, I believe it is—the condition 
is doubtless traceable to lack ef ap- 
preciation of the continuing char- 
acter of the process of organization, 
coupled with adherence to a philos- 
ophy which conceives of problems 
of growth and size as amenable to 
solution largely by quantitive treat- 
ment. 

When structure is looked upon 
as a finished product, it is in- 
evitable that in course of time it 
will become unyielding to changing 
conditions; when it is viewed as an 
entity separate and distinct from 
considerations of growth, a grave 
misinterpretation of the essence of 
organization occurs. Adaptation is 
the prime requirement imposed 
upon organizational structure; per- 
sistent failure to satisfy this re- 
quirement results ultimately in the 
loss of values that are indispensable 
to the attainment of sound growth. 

It must be recognized that prob- 
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lems of growth and size are not 
amenable to solution chiefly by 
quantitative treatment; that is, by 
simple arithmetical progression. 
Any philosophy which does not em- 
brace this truth fails to grasp, and 
therefore to be guided by, the de- 
velopment of form and function in 
nature. As Young states, “the 
primitive system, however simple 
be its formation, contains an or- 
derly and progressive power within 
itself of gradual development into 
more complex forms and capaci- 
ties as its relationships with more 
complicated surroundings to which 
it becomes exposed extend, in order 
that, without violation or abrupt 
change of its simplicity and unity, 
its spontaneous adjustment may be 
secured to more varied conditions 
of existence and use.” 

To those of my readers who may 
be inclined to question the validity 
of the parallelism between the 
processes of nature and the efforts 
of man in the field of organization, 
let me respond by quoting the fol- 
lowing statement from Bogdanow’s 
work, previously referred to: ‘‘Na- 
ture is, in fact, the first great or- 
ganizer, and man is nothing else 
but one of her organized products. 
The simplest living cell. visible only 
through thousand-fold magnifica- 
tion, surpasses in the complexity 
and perfection of its organization 
by far everything that man is 
capable of organizing. He is a 
pupil of Nature, and thus far cer- 
tainly a very bad one.” 


Principles of Organization 


The five major elements of or- 
ganizational structure considered 
in the foregoing discussion derive 
from well-recognized principles. 
such as objective, function, grada- 
tion, intergration, and adaptation 
and growth. Implicit in all that 
has been said are certain other 
principles which demand accept- 
ance and observance, if the process 
of organizing is to be soundly ac- 
complished and its product, the 
structure, is to be made responsive 
at all times to the varying require- 
ments imposed upon it. Some of 
these principles, with appropriate 
comments, are here set forth: 

1. The organizational structure 
should be divided into the smallest 
number of levels consistent with 
effective distribution of authority 
and responsibility. 

The structures of many business 






NEW PERSPECTIVES IN MANAGEMENT 


organizations are over-elaborate, 
with the result that they impede, 
rather than promote, action. Over- 
elaboration is frequently a con- 
comitant of too drastic separation 


* of functions, a condition which may 


stem from a variety of causes. 
Among these may be specified in- 
ability to grasp the nature of the 
substance so separated; desire to 
create positions for executives 
whose claims to recognition cannot 
otherwise be met, and blind adher- 
ence to organizational patterns that 
have become outworn with the pas- 
sage of time. On océasion, over- 
elaboration is found carried to the 
point where the number of levels of 
authority and responsibility estab- 
lished greatly exceeds reasonable 
demands. 

A striking commentary on the 
inutility and costliness of this prac- 
tice is afforded by the fact that the 
gradation of authority and respon- 
sibility successfully in effect in 
some of the very largest organiza- 
tions comprise, apart from the 
zones into which top management 
may be divided, only five levels, 
namely, function, department, divi- 
sion, section and unit. If the 
Catholic Church and the General 
Motors Corporation, both con- 
spicuous examples of good or- 
ganization, embracing the world 
within their scope, find after long 
experience that it is unnecessary to 
maintain more than a half-dozen 
levels of authority and: responsi- 
bility, it would seem reasonable to 
conclude that institutions micro- 
scopic in size by comparison could 
profit- by application to their or- 
ganizational structures of the prin- 
ciples here discussed. 

2. Subdivision of activities 
should proceed to the point where 
specific duties are commensurate 
with the capacities of those en- 
gaged in their performance. 


It is not uncommonly the case, 
especially in larger organizations, 
that specific duties are so arranged 
as to fail to conform to the capaci- 
ties of those engaged in their per- 
formance. Either the duties over- 
tax capacity or, more often, they do 
not hold sufficient creative or intel- 
lectual content to prove interesting 
and, therefore, stimulating. Both 
conditions pose problems whose 
manifestations are frequently, but 
erroneously, attributed to human 
shortcomings. In point of fact, the 
fault is one of organization. 
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When individual capacities are 
overtaxed, the remedy is sometimes 
sought in the redistribution of 
tasks and an increase in the size 
of the staff. While these methods 
of dealing with the problem may 
afford relief, they are essentially 
expedients and, consequently, often 
prove abortive. The more funda- 
mental and efficacious procedure is 
to attack the problem from its or- 
ganizational aspect, and to discover 
a solution resting upon employment 
of the processes of simplification 
and standardization. Where duties 
have been so refined that they no 
longer possess adequate creative or 
intellectual content, it is obvious 
that subdivision of activities has 
been carried too far. The remedy 
here lies in reversing the process 
and seeking a satisfactory solution 
in the direction of greater cen- 
tralization. 

3. The power of decision should 

be placed as closely as possible to 
the point where action originates. 


In some respects this is one of 
the most important principles to be 
stated, because of its bearing upon 
the free flow of activities through 
the organization. In order to ad- 
duce proof of the correctness of this 
statement, one has only to relate 
the conditions confronting many 
branch offices of institutions doing 
business on a national scale. 

Branch offices constitute, in es- 
sence, small-scale replicas of the or- 
ganizations maintained at their 
home offices. Action may be said 
to originate within the areas cov- 
ered by branch offices, for they are 
in most intimate contact with the 
course of business, and have an in- 
fluential part in its production. 
While it is the responsibility of 
branch offices to deal with many 
matters requiring prompt action, 
they are seldom endowed with au- 
thority sufficient to meet the needs 
with which they are faced. 

Under what theory of organiza- 
tion this condition may be regarded 
as justifiable, it is impossible to de- 
termine. At best, it does not re- 
flect favorably upon the grasp of 
organization principles on the part 
of home office executives; or, it 
may indicate an unwillingness of 
management to surrender any of 
its prerogatives. Possibly, even, it 
may suggest the assumption by 
management that the capacity of 
branch office personnel stands in 
inverse ratio to the distance which 
separates it from the home office. 

If the power of decision is un- 
duly restricted in the case of 
branch offices, does the situation 
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differ when considering the lower 
levels of authority in effect at home 
offices? On the basis of observa- 
tion and experience, it is not pos- 
sible to answer this query in the 
affirmative. While minor officials 
often enough are admonished to 
take the initiative, only the more 
courageous among them will ac- 
tually give a reasonably convincing 
demonstration of the belief that the 
power of decision is really vested in 
them. It is hardly likely that a 
lance for sound organization could 
be broken to better purpose than by 
the institution of reforms giving 
substantial expression to the prin- 
ciple here discussed. 


4. Reliance should be based pri- 
marily on individual action and au- 
thority, and group action and au- 
thority should be resorted to only 
where clearly required for pur- 
poses of co-ordination. 


This principle distinguishes it- 
self from the preceding one by the 
fact that it relates to conditions in 
which, normally speaking, adequate 
authority exists. In spite of this, 
those in superior authority are 
prone to succumb to the tempta- 
tion of insisting upon exploitation 
of the conference method as a 
means of reaching decisions. This 
method of action has long been one 
of the pronounced evils of business 
administration. Its detrimental in- 
fluence upon the development of in- 
dividual judgment and decisiveness 
does not require elaboration. 

The foregoing views are not in- 
tended to apply to the form of com- 
mittee organization through which 
many phases of co-ordination are 
considered and determined. Nor 
are they to be construed as depre- 
cating the value of any group 
brought together for purposes of 
consultation regarding business 
policies, provided that the char- 
acter of the deliberations remains 
wholly within the advisory sphere 
and does not impinge upon estab- 
lished authority. Committees, as 
Dennison states in his Organization 
Engineering, are good as advisers 
and poor as executives. 

Group action and authority find 
their legitimate expression in areas 
of organization which transcend 
the limits set for the exercise of 
individual action and authority. It 
should never be overlooked that, if 
organization serves any purpose at 
all, it is that of developing well- 
rounded executives who, confident 
in the possession of adequate au- 
thority, unfold their capacities to 
the fullest extent in the exercise of 
their respective responsibilities and 


thus make their influence increas- 
ingly felt in the affairs of the in- 
stitutions of which they are a part. 
Never was there a greater need for 
such executives than exists today. 
5. Detailed information should 
be converted as rapidly as possible 
into control information as it moves 
upward through successive or- 
ganizational levels. 


At first blush this principle may 
seem to have little to do with or- 
ganization; and yet, such a view 
would be quite contrary to the 
facts. The picture gained from 
near-range observation of many a 
higher executive engaged in the 
performance of his duties suggests 
an individual in an intensely pre- 
occupied attitude, seated at a desk 
laden with documents. What is the 
nature of these documents, and why 
does he have to pore over them in 
an often futile attempt to absorb 
the information they are supposed 
to furnish him? 

To put the case bluntly, it is not 
necessary for him in the exercise 
of his responsibilities to have the 
majority of these documents at all. 
Most of them represent the mi- 
nutiae of the affairs of his institu- 
tion and are submitted to him be- 
cause, under a quite untenable the- 
ory of management, he has formed 
the belief that a knowledge of their 
contents is essential to the conduct 
of his affairs. Few executives are 
gifted with a power of analysis 
equal to abstracting from the de- 
tailed statements with which they 
are supplied that modicum of sig- 
nificant information which may be 
used as a basis for reaching essen- 
tial judgments. In only a very 
small number of businesses is it 
possible to discern vital trends by 
an inspection of the mass of details 
which flow through the office day 
by day. 

Organization of information vital 
to intelligent exercise of the con- 
trol function and submission there- 
of to higher executives at intervals 
long enough to enable them readily 
to perceive its significance will re- 
sult in clearing their desks, sub- 
stantially relieving their time, and 
placing them in a position to give 
unhurried consideration and deci- 
sive treatment to affairs legiti- 
mately demanding their attention. 


Organization in Modern 
Perspective 


Now that the nature, structure 
and principles of organization have 
been dissected, the major theme to 
which this article addresses itself 
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may fittingly be rounded out py 
brief consideration of the per- 
spective from which organization 
should be viewed if it is adequately 
to meet the stern test of present- 
day conditions. In what has thus 
far been presented, organization 
has been dealt with as an inert 
structure, endowed to be sure with 
substance in the form of essential 
elements, and treatment of the sub- 
ject has been restricted to a de- 
lineation of its intrinsic qualities. 
It is essential that this perspective 
of organization be expanded to in- 
clude acceptance of the postulate 
that more dynamic concepts should 
pervade the thought and action of 
all whose responsibilities concern 
themselves with the extraction and 
capitalization of the sum total of 
values available. 

Perhaps the most prominent 
characteristic of modern enterprise, 
in whatever field of human en- 
deavor it may be active, is the fac- 
tor of large and increasing size. It 
has long been apparent to students 
of organization that in order to 
cope successfully with this factor, 
reliance may no longer be placed 
upon concepts of organization 
which derive from experience in 
the conduct of activities of relative- 
ly restricted magnitude. Clearly 
such concepts must be modified and 
expanded, they must be made more 
dynamic, more comprehensive, in 
order that the needs of large-scale 
enterprise for the maintenance of 
conditions of complete co-ordination 
may be fully satisfied. 

It is a relatively simple problem 
to design the organizational struc- 
ture of a small manufacturing con- 
cern, but the pattern found appro- 
priate in such a case would prove 
hopelessly unadaptable to the re- 
quirements of, let us say, the Gen- 
eral Electric Company. Similarly, 
the type of organization in effect 
in a life insurance company of 
moderate size would have to be 
completely abandoned, and a radi- 
cally different and far more com- 
plex pattern substituted, in order 
to enable such an institution to con- 
trol successfully affairs of the mag- 
nitude and diversification of those 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company. 

Among the dynamic concepts 
which are making their influence 
currently felt in the modification 
and adaptation of organizational 
structure are the following: 

1. Extent to which division of 
structure should be governed by 
considerations of product, territory 
and process; 


Zz. Limits to which functionaliza- 
tion should be carried; 

3. Manner in which a sound bal- 
ance between centralization and de- 
centralization may be maintained; 

4. Complex character of the 
agencies required for adequate in- 
tegration and co-operation; 

5. Determination of _ effective 
zones of top-management; 

6. Recognition of the need for 
research in organization. 


Effectively to apply these six 
concepts in practice constitutes a 
large part of the problem pervading 
the process of organization under 
present-day conditions. While each 
concept reasonably conveys its own 
implications, it will assist in dis- 
cerning the evolution of my theme 
if attention is called to the fact that 
administration, a master-concept 
within which all the dynamic 
aspects of organizations are com- 
bined, will be made the subject of 
the next article in this series. 

A final word with reference to 
the significance of organization 
may be permitted. Its origins are 
deeply imbedded in the almost im- 


Favorable Persistency 
Features NYNL Report 


A moderate increase in new or- 
dinary business, a sharp increase 
in group business, and a 25 per 
cent drop in lapses combined to 
produce a record-breaking 1943 
gain of $45,776,454 in insurance in 
force by Northwestern National 
Life. This gain of practically 10 
per cent in insurance outstanding 
was more than 212 times the 1942 
gain and brings total insurance in 
force to $544,320,530 as of Dec. 31, 
President O. J. Arnold reported. 
Assets increased to $103,048,866. 
Surplus funds and contingency re- 
serves, including capital in- 
creased to $7,871,381, after further 
strengthening various items of re- 
serve liabilities. 

Expenses of management, in- 
cluding taxes, were actually re- 
duced below 1942, despite larger 
commission earnings by agents and 
higher costs of many items enter- 
ing into overall expenses, Mr. Arn- 
old said. He attributed this in part 
to continued close control of man- 
agement costs and business condi- 
tions making for better persis- 
tency, but largely to savings in 
agency and other expense directly 
traceable to the company’s system 
of compensation which places 
heavy emphasis on persistency of 
business. 


penetrable mysteries of prehistoric 
times. At all stages of man’s 
progress through the various great 
epochs into which the story of his 
growth may be divided, the power 
of organization has accompanied 
him, furthering or obstructing his 
development according to whether 
the capacity and purpose which 
came to expression in the use of 
this power were exerted in behalf 
of the attainment of constructive 
or destructive ends. 

Today, despite the stage of civil- 
ization to which man has advanced, 
organization appears to have as- 
sumed the character of an almost 
insoluble problem. It is a strange 
commentary on the limitations of 
ability possessed by the human race 
that, after millennia of experience 
in the solution of organizational 
problems, man has not yet reached 
the point of achieving a compre- 
hensive grasp of the essential unity 
of organizational methods and of 
establishing a universal theory of 
organization which would promote 
the highest aims of civilization. 





New premium income increased 
to $1,527,318 in 1943, total pre- 
mium income to $12,959,231 and 
total income to $19,404,112. 

Traditionally the first company 
to report its complete and final fig- 
ures, Northwestern National’s 59th 
annual statement reflects the gen- 
eral trends of the past year—in- 
creasing “war prosperity” plus an 
encouraging public thriftiness— 
which have made 1948 a year of 
fairly rapid growth for most life 
companies, Mr. Arnold declared. 
Balancing this favorable picture, 
however, he pointed to the continu- 
ing unmistakable trend toward low 
interest earnings on invested as- 
sets which he said must inevitably 
bring higher insurance costs. 
NwNL’s net rate of interest earned 
in 1943 was 3.20 per cent which he 
termed a favorable rate consider- 
ing the high quality of invest- 
ments. This is just two-thirds the 
1930 rate. 

Mr. Arnold referred to substan- 
tial increases in the company’s 
group insurance division, both in 
sales and insurance in force as 
“gratifying, but not a real measure 
of the work done by the agency 
forces.” Much more significant, he 
said, is the fact that while new or- 
dinary business paid for in 1943 
was only 3 per cent greater than in 
1942, the gain in ordinary imsur- 
ance in force was 30 per cent 
greater than 1942’s gain. 
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FORWARD 
(in All Fronts 


Life underwriters under arms are serving 
the Cause of Freedom with distinction on 
the far flung fields of war. 


Life underwriters of the home front are 
also making vital contributions to the 
Cause of Freedom. Theirs is a national 
mission, even more essential in times of 
war than in days of peace. Their arms 
include the sale of new life insurance and 
war bonds, the servicing of life insurance 
now owned, the relentless assault upon in- 
flation, and a united and determined will 
to carry on ... mighty weapons all for 
furthering the Cause of Freedom and per- 
petuating the Democratic Way of Life. 


EQuITABLE LIFE of IOWA 


Founded 1867 
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INCREASE YOUR INCOME 


We desire representation in a number of 
cities and towns located in the states 
mentioned below. Insurance Salesmen 
and General Insurance Agencies who can 
produce from fifty to a hundred thousand 
life insurance a year can increase their 
incomes by representing us under Agency 
Appointments direct with the home office. 
The opportunity to become General 
Agents is always open to those showing 
initiative. You would have the backing 
of a very cooperative home office. 


Delaware New Jersey 
Illinois North Carolina 
Indiana Ohio 

Michigan Pennsylvania 





Address 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
111 North Broad St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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- AS I LIVE 


T is just as well that no one that I ever heard of de- 

pends upon this department as a Guide to Good 
Reading, for I have just got around to the delightful 
business of reading Ernest Hemmingway’s “Bell,” as 
the Hollywood people call it. Early in this book there 
appeared a bit of dialogue between young Robert Jor- 
don and old Anselmo, the Spanish guerilla, which 
strongly suggests that humanity and its emotions are 
much the same the world over and in all conceivable 
circumstance. Anselmo, considering the problem of 
blowing up the bridge, was perturbed. “I will do that 
to which I am assigned,” Anselmo said. “But remem- 
bering the shooting in Segovia, if there is to be a 
battle or even much exchanging of shots, I would wish 
to have it very clear what I must do under all circum- 
stances to avoid running. I remember that I had a 
great tendency to run at Sevogia.” Assured by his 
companion and leader that he would be told exactly 
what to do at all times, Anselmo, who was for certain 
a brave and earnest member of the Republic, replied: 
“Then there is no problem. I can do anything that I 
am ordered.” So it is with the salesman about to 
turn the door knob which is suspended protectingly 
between himself and a doubtful prospect. At this 


point he feels a great tendency to run. 
* * % 














ND why? Merely because he lacks leadership. 
Not the leadership that comes through a well 
managed agency nor even from the home office which 
boasts veritable giants among agency executives, but 
self-leadership and self-imposed discipline. Make 
“Quota” the boss of your operations and you will find 


a 








3 ¢ PASSING JUDGMENI— 





—_—— 


T is a fine thing that precedent demands that with 
the advent of the New Year we think in terms of 
betterment. Let me devote this month’s column to 
suggestions for New Year’s resolutions on the part 
of our industry as a whole and to us as individuals. 





* * *% 


ET us hope that, if during the year, conditions indi- 
cate basic changes, that our Companies are suffi- 
ciently progressive not only to accept the need for 
change, but to accept it joyously. While we must all 
be grateful for the splendid traditions of the Life 
Insurance business, we must be ready at all times 
to break with tradition if such a break will react to 
the best interests of a majority of the people. 


* % * 


ET us hope that management remains strong 
enough to resist the lure of numbers. The war 
has aided materially in a weeding out process so that 
today our business is freer than ever before of the 
marginal producers and the misfits. Let us hope that 
we carry on and build agencies that are composed 
exclusively of well informed men and women who 
earn at least a reasonable living. Let us hope that 
policy results from a progressive and long-range 
point of view rather than the narrow one of imme- 
diate business. In short, let us hope that our 
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By Frank Ellington 

















that doubtful door knows hold no terrors, because when 
this is done the case will have been prepared or will 
be in the process of becoming prepared. Then the 
mental attitude will not be that “He will be annoyed,” 
but, “He ought to be grateful.” There is a whole 
world of difference. The principle thing is, most of 
us require leadership in some form or other and from 
some source or other. These “or others” are threwn in 
because the term “leadership” covers a lot of territory. 
It could be something as definite as a boss in the office 
who says, “Do this and thus at ten o’clock in the morn- 
ing’; it could be a directive inspired from the home 
when the by far better half talks seemingly to ne pur- 
pose about how well the Joneses appear to be doing; it 
could be soul-satisfying spectacle of a five months old 
boy trying to swallow five toes, or it could be and often 
is just plain, seething personal ambition and will to 
succeed. Whatever ths inspiration, the quality of 
leadership is essential and it has to be followed, of 
course, by a lot of ordinary hard work. 


AVING digested the foregoing pearls of wisdom, 

and finding yourself both in the office of the pros- 
pect and in the proper mental attitude, for sales sake 
keep your proposition simple in its presentation. Some- 
one who recently wrote a very fine article on the sub- 
ject of cooking (my favorite reading) named three 
nationalities as his preference in cooks, prefixing each 
with the word “old.” He claimed that it takes years 
and years for a cook to learn the virtues of simplicity 
—and I am inclined to believe that his same formula 
for superiority prevails in selling life insurance. 
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By Halsey D. Josephson ° 











agencies are designed to build men rather than 


volume. 2 


% * 


A far as we, as individuals, are concerned, there 
are many splendid subjects for resolutions. 
Let us try to overcome the use of the volume yard- 
stick in measuring our accomplishments, and to 
attach ever increasing significance to the quality of 
our work. In this connection, a pledge to study and 
to be well informed is very much in order. 
x * * 

OR most of us, however, a resolution to work 

harder and more intelligently would be the most 
meaningful of all. Actually, the simplest way to 
work intelligently is to plan the work. It is nothing 
short of astounding that so many of us recognize the 
truth of this statement but do nothing about it. 


* ~ * 


LAN next month’s work at the end of this month; 

plan next week’s work at the end of this week; 
and plan tomorrow’s work today. Based on the fact 
that the dollar value of every call is now greater 
than it has been in many years, it seems only good 
sense to try to make every hour count. And every 
hour cannot count unless it has been planned in 
advance. Out of rather simple resolutions such as 
these can come genuine progress for our industry 
and ourselves. 





50th Year of Service 
in Peaee and in War! 


* The State Life Insurance Company 
has paid $142,000,000 to Policyown- 
ers and Beneficiaries since organiza- 
tion September 5, 1894... . The Com- 
pany also holds over $57,000,000 in 
Assets for their benefit. . .. A total of 
$13,500,000 is invested in War Bonds 
and U. S. Government securities. .. . 
Life Insurance and The State Life 
serve in Peace and in War. 


Sa 
THE STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
MUTUAL LEGAL RESERVE FOUNDED 1894 
































The Tuition Fee 


When the cashier had finally traced the insured to the 
son’s house, and found that the father had died long 
since, he explained that as the only surviving child of 
the insured the son was entitled to long-forgotten in- 
surance proceeds, the paid-up value. 


“He and his wife could hardly believe their ears,” 
tells the cashier. “‘While the sum involved was not 
large, at that particular time it was like manna from 
heaven. Times had not been too good, and their 
daughter, who was in teachers’ college, had sent them 
the bill for her ourrent tuition fee. For the life of 
them they could not see how they could get the money. 


“They had been postponing from day to day writing 
the inevitable letter they knew they must send her, 
telling her that it would be necessary for her to re- 
turn home, as they just did not have the money to send. 


“Confidence replaced despair, joy displaced gloom, 
because many years ago a man had had the foresight 
to purchase life insurance.” 


—And also because a determined cashier had set out 
to pay a beneficiary. 





THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


WILLIAM H. KINGSLEY JOHN A. STEVENSON 
Chairman of the Board President 


Independence Square 


Philadelphia 
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ALONG CITY STREETS 


By W. EUGENE ROESCH 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Close attention is being paid 
by life insurance companies to the arguments on the 
Bailey-VanNuys Bill ‘which seeks to get insurance 
out from under the Clayton and Sherman anti-trust 
laws. Loudest voice now on the scene is that of Sena- 
tor Joseph C. O’Mahoney of Wyoming who wants a 
full investigation of fire insurance similar to the 
TNEC delve into life insurance. In this connection, 
it will be recalled that Senator O’Mahoney had his 
temper badly riled about three years ago on the eve 
of his appearance before the American Life Conven- 
tion meeting in Chicago. The senator was up for 
re-election and on his way from Capitol Hill to his 
Wyoming fences he stopped at the Edgewater Beach 
hotel in Chicago to address the ALC. That very day, 
just before his ALC talk, he received a telegram tell- 
ing him that some insurance men in Wyoming were 
campaigning against his re-election. As a result, his 
platform comments to the ALC were vitriolic on some 
points! He almost seemed to forget that Americans, 
as citizens, have a perfect right to organize for or 
against any election candidate. Incidentally, the 
senator’s first appearance before an insurance group 
was at a meeting of the Insurance Society of New 
York to which he had been invited by John King, 
head of the Hooper-Holmes Bureau and then presi- 
dent of the Society. At his right on that occasion 
sat President Leroy A. Lincoln of Metropolitan Life. 
I’m told the atmosphere was somewhat frigid for a 
time! 


¥* * * 


CHICAGO—While insurance eyes, countrywide, are 
turned on the Bailey-VanNuys Bill and its progress 
through the Washington, D. C., legislative mill, a 
great deal of speculation is rife regarding the out- 
come of the case of Polish National Alliance of Chi- 
cago vs National Labor Relations Board. The matter 
is set for hearing before the United States Supreme 


Court some time after January 12. Questions up for 
review in the findings include the following: (a) Is 
the Alliance, an Illinois fraternal, actually engaged 
in interstate commerce? (b) Is an insurance com- 
pany issuing benefit certificates engaging in the in- 
surance business? (c) Is insurance commerce within 
the intent of the Constitution? (d) Does the Alliance, 
by use of the mails and other means of interstate 
communication in the issuance of benefit certificates, 
come under the provisions of the labor act? (e) Does 
the use of such communication means, by an organiza- 
tion which has a business that is not essentially com- 
merce, bring it within the labor act? Its issuance 
of benefit certificates, says Polish National, does not 
necessarily mean engaging in the insurance business. 
It also contends that it is not engaged in commerce, 
that its actions do not affect commerce and that differ- 
ences of opinion with its employees could not, there- 
for, be a burden to commerce. Since it acts without 
profit, asserts the Polish National, there can be no 
commerce in any sense contemplated by the Constitu- 
tion. Obviously, some of the issues are similar to 
those being raised in the government’s case against 
the fire insurance companies. 


* * * 


DALLAS—From my friend John C. Leissler, Jr., pub- 
lisher of Southwest Insurer at Dallas, Texas, I learn 
that a former editorial colleague of mine now joins his 
staff. Ralph Reed Wolfe has resigned from the legis- 
lative department of the Association of Casualty & 
Surety Executives in New York to become managing 
editor of Southwest Insurer. Ralph has had a dis- 
tinguished journalistic career. A graduate of Trinity 
College, Hartford, he joined the Hartford Courant 
and later became editor of its first Sunday edition. 
Subsequently, he was vice-president of Herbert 
Clough, Inc., New York reinsurance firm. He was 
field editor of The Spectator for several years and 
then was in the New York office of the Jnsurance 
Field. His activities included publicity work for the 
Aetna Life and the Royal-Liverpool Groups and his 
background encompassed wide experience in Europe 
and the contribution of numerous articles to maga- 
zines and newspapers. 





Clancy Connell New 


President Hedges also stated 


Million Dollar Producer 


Secretary of NALU 


Clancy D. Connell, general agent 
for the Provident Mutual Life in 
New York City, has been elected 
secretary of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters to fill the 
vacancy caused by the resignation 
of Wilbur W. Hartshorn who was 
recently appointed a_ superinten- 
dent of agencies for the Metropoli- 
tan Life. 

The vote, according to Mr. 
Hedges, was taken in accordance 
with the N. A. L. U. by-laws, which 
provide that “in the event of a va- 
cancy in the office of vice-presi- 
dent, of secretary, or treasurer be- 
tween conventions, the board of 
trustees shall elect a qualified mem- 
ber of a member association to fill 
the office for the unexpired term.” 
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that in view of the fact that: the 
board of trustees chdse to elect one 
of its own members to this office, it 
will now be necessary for the board 
to follow a similar procedure and 
elect a new trustee to fill the va- 
cancy created by Mr. Connell’s elec- 
tion as secretary. The new trustee 
elected shall in accordance with 
the by-laws, “serve only until the 
next annual convention.” 


Insurance for Servicemen 


Veterans Administrator reports 
that servicemen in present war 
have applied for nearly $100,000,- 
000,000 worth of National Service 
Life Insurance, equal to more than 
70% of total amount now outstand- 
ing in private companies. 


Although an agent in a town of 
only 500 persons, Frank Swear- 
ingen, of the Protective Life Insur- 
ance Company, recently put $1,- 
000,000 worth of business on the 
books and qualified for the com- 
pany’s production club for 1943. He 
lives in Pine Hill, Ala. 





Heads Brown-Service Co. 


Frank P. Samford, president of 
Liberty National Insurance Com- 
pany, is now also president of 
Brown-Service Insurance Company, 
of Birmingham, following a meet- 
ing of the board of directors on 
Dec. 31. New directors and other 


new officers were also elected in 


line with the recent change in own- 
ership of a major share in the stock 
of the Brown-Service Company. 
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THIS WESTERN WORLD 


By BOB FOLEY 


HRISTMAS is over. The New Year has been 
floated in, and the tree is on the garbage dump. 
The last of the tinsel and ornaments are packed away, 
and the kids have discarded all their pitifully feeble 
war-time toys. In former years we expected some 
toys to break quickly. They were the ones we for- 
got to turn over to ascertain the maker, before we 
bought them, only to discover later they were made in 
Japan. 
*& * * 

'’ was something of a novelty though, to find 100 

per cent American toys constructed with the rugged- 
ness of a campaign promise. Wagons that broke 
when the kids sat in them; cars that wouldn’t keep 
the wheels on; guns that resembled the real thing but 
wouldn’t even go Pop! There were frantic attempts 
to fill the void created by the metal shortage. In- 
effectual cardboard sets appeared needing only to be 
fitted together to make circuses, houses, animals, and 
other things. Strictly one-shot affairs. Don’t be so 
foolish as to think they could be taken apart and then 
reassembled. It will go down in history as the Cream 
Puff Christmas. 

% * * 
UT there was compensations. Grandmother Foley 
scoured Chicago and unearthed a cache of pre- 

war electric trains. So Butch got his train and for- 
ever lost all confidence in his father, who told him that 
Santa broke his smelter. Quantitatively, Jimmy, the 
two-year-old, fared much the poorer of the boys. Pos- 
sibly because he lacks the glib articulation of his 
four-year-old brother. Qualitatively, however, he re- 
ceived much the better present. He got a book. It is 
a book which magically steps into a child’s heart. Pub- 
lished by Simon and Schuster, and called simply 
“Baby’s Book,” it is a work of genius. It may cost 
fifty cents. It is worth its weight in meat stamps. 


T is poetry; good poetry. It contains a simple, ele- 
mentary appeal that reaches out from every line and 
tugs the imagination of the toddler. It provokes their 
curiosity as it synchronizes each line with a beauti- 
fully illustrated object they see every day. It has a 
pleasant early morning lilt as it starts out— 
“Good morning, Kitty-cat. 
Have you seen Tommy?” 

Each page illustrates a different object as the search 
for Tommy continues through the house and into the 
yard. It asks each one of the farm animals if they 
have seen Tommy. The tiny listeners almost burst 
with suspense. On the very last page,®after exhaust- 
ing every other hiding place, Tommy turns up in the 
nursery to “Why, there’s that baby!” 


% * * 


HE effect is ecstatic. It’s got it all over Pearl 

White for suspense. We read it over and over, to 
all the kids in the neighborhood. They fight for places 
beside the reader. We’re the center of the community. 
Chicago may have its Kaiser or Tribune Square. 
Hollywood may have its Prince Romanoff. Our town 
has royalty, too. It has us. We’ve got an electric 
train and a good book. 











Montgomery, Alabama 
e + * 


Not too old — Not too large. 


Its age and size make it one 
of the better companies for 
agency opportunities. 

° * e 


Address inquiries to: 


W. CLYDE JENNINGS, Pres. 
Montgomery, Alabama 























SiXTY-ONE YEARS STRONG 








EUREKA-MARYLAND 


ASSURANCE CORPORATION 


Baltimore Maryland 


























SAFETY FOR TOMORROW 


FIDELITY has been selling that safety for sixty-five years 
—is selling it today at a time when it is the 
dominant thought in the minds of millions. 


SAFETY for the tomorrow of the policyholder through 
a system of plans and programs which, backed 
by secure investment, provide for those hazards 
of the future which are humanly avoidable. 


SAFETY for the tomorrow of the agent through a fair 
contract, a retirement plan, skilled and sym- 
pathetic training, and a warm, co-operative 
leadership which never loses the personal 
touch. 





















FIDELITY is a friendly company. 


DELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 






E. A. ROBERTS, President 
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SALES STORIES 


(Continued from page 21) 


Appointments as So-Much-Per. 
An underwriter had been trying 
for several months to contact .a 
leading dentist but never met with 
success. Finally, he decided that he 
would make an appointment to have 
a tooth pulled. 

Upon arriving at the dentist’s 
office, he asked what the fee for an 
extraction was. Being informed 


that it was $5.00, he took a bill out 
of his pocket and handed it to the 
dentist, saying that he had no tooth 
to be pulled just now, but that he 
would pay him the regular rate for 


TONIC FOR SALES CURVES 


Lincoln Life men have learned 
through experience that regular 
use of their Company’s Direct 
Mail plan increases production. 
Pithy, attention-getting letters on 
all the Company’s popular plans, 
designed to fit various follow-up 
situations, are available to LNL 
These 
letters, individually typed and 


fieldmen without cost. 


personally signed, increase the 
Lincoln National man’s ratio of 
sales per call. 


THE LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office Geared To 
Fort Wayne Help Its 
Indiana ° Fieldmen 
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his time. The result was a $25,000 
contract. 

Too Obvious Prospecting. A man 
who had bought a lake-front lot, 
was surprised to see in the building 
section of his local paper a picture 
of a beautiful house which the 
paper stated he was going to erect 
on his newly acquired property. 
This was news to him. Apparently, 
the newspaper had—somewhat pre- 
maturely—gotten hold of the sketch 
from an architect who was going 
to submit the plans later on, to the 
owner. 

For three or four days the “pros- 
pect” was continually besieged with 
telephone calls and letters trying to 
sell various types of material. Fur- 
thermore, additional embarrassing 
complications developed: he owed 
one man a large amount and had 
recently pleaded poverty for his 
failure to pay promptly. His cred- 
itor came down upon him when he 
saw the picture in the paper of the 
luxurious house he was supposed 
to be planning to erect, and asked 
him to make prompt payment. 

As far as these various building 
supply firms were concerned, I 
suppose this man was an obvious 
prospect. Perhaps he was too ob- 
vious; it might have been better if 
some of these had started turning 
on their fire the minute he bought 
the lot, thus jumping the gun on 
competitors. 

As for myself, if I were carry- 
ing a rate book again, and readin 
the paper that John Smith had 
been made sales manager of a con- 
cern, I’d be apt to forget Mr. Smith 
and let all my competitors fall over 
themselves in rushing to the scene. 
I'd reserve for myself a call on 
the man who was promoted to take 
his place as assistant sales man- 
ager. And the chances are I 
wouldn’t have nearly so much com- 
petition as would be the case were 
I calling on Mr. Smith, who got 
all the publicity. 





Advertising Helps 








Calling Cards. Show me a life 
insurance man without a calling 
card. They’re harder to find than 
butter, these days. But do you 
merely take what is handed out to 
you, or follow the conventional 
lines? Why not make your card a 
little different — something that 
will reflect your personality, some- 
thing that people will remember? 

One of the most unusual “call- 
ing cards” that has ever come to 
my attention was that used cen- 
turies ago by Leonardo de Vinci. 


He was said to have been the only 
man in the history of the world 
who could draw, freehand, a vir- 
tually perfect circle. When he came 
in to see a man, he would leave as 
his “card,” a little slip of paper on 
which appeared nothing but a per- 
fect circle drawn in freehand. 

Direct Mail Was On-the-Job— 
but the Agent Wasn’t. An insur- 
ance agent spent a Saturday eve- 
ning playing cards with some 
friends. The following Monday 
morning he received an inquiry 
card from a direct mail letter he 
had mailed a few days previously. 
Knowing his friend very well, the 
agent called up and said, “What is 
this, Jack, a joke? Or are you 
really seriously interested in some 
retirement income?” 

“Why, no; I’m serious about it,” 
said his friend, “but I didn’t real- 
ize you were in life insurance. I 
suppose I did know, in a general, 
hazy sort of way, but somehow I 
never connected you and insurance 
directly in my mind.” 

“Well,” replied the agent, “I 
certainly am in insurance—have 
been for a long time. I'll be over 
to see you this afternoon at three.” 

“Fine,” said the prospect. 

This is just another case where 
an agent all too often leans back- 
ward in not getting business from 
his friends. These two men knew 
each other quite well, but for some 
reason or other had never dis- 
cussed business together. It was 
only the fact that a pre-approach 
letter had been mailed that brought 
to light the desire the prospect had 
had for a retirement income. And 
the business had come mighty 
close to going to some other agent, 
a stranger. 





General Observations 








Wrong Tactics. A certain insur- 
ance company had an _ exclusive 
franchise to sell salary savings in- 
surance to the employees of one of 
the large banks in New York City. 
Several salesmen were working on 
the case, one in particular having 
considerable _ success — until, 
through the complaint of one of the 
stenographers in the institution, it 
was found that he was conveying 
the impression that purchase of the 
salary savings insurance was re 
quired by the employer. The agent 
was immediately discharged by the 
insurance company. 

There are lots of ways to get 
business, any business, but only 
one right way. 

Make It Easy for a Policyholder 
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to Do You a Favor. Why not make 
it a point, once you have sold a 
man, to ask him for ten or fifteen 
sheets of his own letterhead, for 
possible requests that the policy- 
holder, or the agent acting in his 
behalf, may make later, such as 
drawing up a trust agreement, 
etc.? Usually, such requests will 
be written on the policyholder’s 
letterhead anyway (eventually), 
and this arrangement gives the 
agent an opportunity to write out 
such requests and present them to 
the policyholder in finished form 
ready for signature. And possibly 
some of the letterheads can be 
used for testimonial letters. 





A LIFE UNDERWRITER 
ABSENT FROM HIS OFFICE 
IS OUT: 


@ Spreading the gospel of insur- 
ance protection to American 
families 


@ Promoting the sale of War 
Bonds 


@ Encouraging thrift in combat 
against inflation 


@ Participating in Civilian De- 
fense activities 


Calitornia 
WesStern 
Stites 


Like 
Insurance Company 





Getting Started. A man who had 
been state actuary of two foreign 
countries applied to an American 
company for a job as actuary. 

“We've got all the actuaries we 
need now,” was the answer. 

“You need another,” he replied. 
“T’ll tell you what I’ll do. You let 
me work for you one year for noth- 
ing, and at the end of that time 
you pay me whatever you think I 
have been worth to you.” 

The company finally agreed to 
do what he suggested, and paid him 
a nominal sum in order that he 
might be listed on their payroll. 
Now, several years after the time 
of which we speak, he is receiving 
a salary of several thousand dol- 


| lars a year. 


If you’re new in life insurance, | 


and expect to set the whole world 


| on fire your first twelve months in 
| the business, think of this story 


occasionally. 

Alibis. In a certain foreign coun- 
try, there are at least two days 
every year when the populace won’t 
engage in any gainful endeavor. 
The days are known as mice day, 
and crooked day; when (a) mice 
will destroy anything that is pro- 
duced and (b) when everything is 
supposed to go haywire. Even at 
that, those people are not so dumb 
—if they restrict their non-work- 
ing days to only two a year, yes? 

“Service Beyond the Contract.” 
Sometimes life insurance moves in 
devious ways, its wonders to per- 
form. A policyholder once decided 
to end it all, but first went out and 
bought himself a 50c. corona- 
corona. He arranged the doors of 
his garage very carefully, to make 
it appear that they had been blown 


together by the wind. Then he 


started the motor running, and 
climbed into the seat of the car, 
first lighting his expensive cigar. 


He puffed away leisurely, awaiting | 


| the end. 


The minutes went by, and the 


| fumes filled the garage, making 
| him somewhat drowsy. As a result, 
| his head began to nod, and his 


cigar dropped into his lap, burning 
a hole in his trousers. He jumped 
up, hollered “Ouch,” and rushed to 
a nearby doctor to be treated for 
the burn. 

The doctor, sensing the situation, 


| had him taken to a hospital where 





he could be kept under observation, 


learned from him the whole story | 
of his financial reverses, and even- | 


tually succeeded in finding him a 
new job. 


You never know, when selling | 


life insurance, just how much good 


| you are accomplishing! 


RAMTB OWS 
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Mf, E n D ANS 


‘Peace and rest ut length have come, 
All the day's long toil is past, 

And each heart is whispering 

‘Home, home at last.’ ” 


“When this war is over I'll be a bet- 
ter man than when I came into the Ser- 
vice. This is the place to learn things. 
Civilian life is going to seem very 
simple compared to this. You might tell 
the Gang that I wish that all I had was 
the problems they are confronted with 
each day. Tell them to put in a full day 
each day. Making a living selling life 
insurance is really a pleasure and they 
should realize it.” 


This was written home by “Babe” 
LeVoir of the Twin City Agency of the 
Bankers Life Company of Des Moines, 
on U. S. Navy duty abroad. 


“Babe” played championship foot- 
ball at the University of Minnesota in 
1934, 1935 and 1936 (all three years 
the Golden Gophers were undefeated) 
and was an All-Big-Ten quarterback. He 
worked his way through the University. 
He was a star salesman of the Twin 
City Agency. The war, terrible as it is, 
is teaching him to be a still better man. 


“I'll be back and when I do — look 
out. I’m through fooling.” 


This was written home by “Pete” 
Woodward, another ace salesman of the 
Twin City Agency, who came to the 
Bankers Life in 1936 and was a big pro- 
ducer. He's going to do still better 
when he comes back from fighting over- 
seas. 


Scores of other letters, from life in- 
surance salesmen fighting on land and in 
the sea and air, express similar senti- 
ments. We who are fighting on the 
home front must keep that same faith 
while we wait with what patience we 
can. 


We are fighting on a battleground at 
home, too; against inflation and unpre- 
paredness for the new conditions that 
Peace will bring; and to keep the home 
world worthy of the men who preserv- 
ed it on foreign battlefields. We are all 
enlisted. 


The Fourth War Loan campaign 
opens January 18th. The Bankers Life 
Company subscribed for a block of 
$21,000,000 of War Bonds in the Third 
War Loan campaign. Counting this sub- 
scription, the Bankers Life now has a 
total investment of $120,064,000 in U. 
S. Government Bonds. 


BanxersZs 
the Double Duty Dollarf Company 
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IN THIS ISSUE 


Contented? — Well, don't boast 
about it, if you are. Such a condi- 
tion may as claimed work for the bet- 


terment of dairy products but in | 


mankind it leads only to stagnation. 
Leon Gilbert Simon, in the first of a 
new series of essays, points out that 
every bit of human progress is the 
result of someone's discontent—con- 


structive discontent—that resulted in | 
eventual betterment. See page five. | 


* 7. * 


Timely—tThe Sixty-four Dollar Ques- | 
tion right now, and at the moment | 


of going to press a question being 
considered by the United States Su- 


preme Court, is ''Ils Insurance Com- | 
Clayton G. Hale, in a 


merce?" 
searching analysis of the subject, 
opens his article with another and 


more pertinent query: "Does it make | 


any difference?" The real question 
at issue, he maintains, is whether the 
policyholder will be better off under 
State or Federal supervision. Page 


SIX. 
_ o-oo 


Mortality—Among no class of suf- | 


ferers does the beneficence of life 


insurance show to greater advantage | 


than to those with impaired hearts. 
Life insurance serves the ailing by 
actually prolonging lives, erasing 
from their minds much of the care 


and worry that is inevitably the lot | 


of the uninsured; for the beneficiaries 


of its victims it makes life bearable. | 


Last year the life insurance com- 
panies of America paid out over 
three hundred millions in death claims 
from this the leading death cause. 
See page 28 for a survey of the rec- 
ord by States and by cities. 


* « * 
Review—The past twelvemonth was 


an eventful period for the business of 
life insurance, just as it was for the 


entire Nation. A step by step review | 


of developments, written by Clarence 
C. Klocksin, legislative counsel of the 
Northwestern Mutual Life, appears 
on page 48; James A McLain, presi- 
dent of the Guardian Life of America 
and head of the ALC, sums up the 


tangible achievements of the business | 


in an article on page 50. 
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Another One? 


phar the past month, 
rumblings of another at- 
tack against life insurance were 
heard—this time in Canada. 
There, Lloyd Shaw, national re- 
search director of the C.C.F. 
Party, charged that the life in- 
surance business of the Do- 
minion was an “economic dic- 
tatorship” which, by interlocking 
directorates, controlled many 
“monopolistic big businesses.” 


Unfortunately, the fulminator 
represents what is said to be the 
third largest political party in 
Canada and the second largest in 
Ontario and probably there will 
be many voters who will swallow 
his arguments without stopping 
to study the facts which would 
reveal their essential falsehood. 
The detractor also alleged that 
the life business in the Dominion 
exercises a “monopolistic con- 
trol over the economy of Canada 
through the power of invest- 
ments” and that there are “waste- 
ful and expensive” competitive 
conditions which result in the 
public paying two or three times 
more for life insurance than 
should be the case. 

He urged nationalization both 
of the chartered banks of Canada 
and of the life insurance com- 
panies there and came out in 
favor of the sale of policies 
through banks on a program 
similar to the savings bank life 
insurance plans existing in New 
York. Strong hint of a pro- 
posal to have the Canadian gov- 
ernment investigate life insur- 
ance was seen when the critic 
asserted that because of a lack 
of such investigation the full 
economic power of Canadian in- 
surance companies was not 
known. The charges came dur- 
ing the course of a public ad- 
dress made at Halifax, and it was 
asserted that assets of Canadian 
insurance companies, and 
branches of United States com- 
panies there, were three billion 
dollars in 1941 and have grown 
largely since. 

None of the attacks made by 
the Canadian savant is new to 
life insurance readers in the 
United States, but it is at least 


a coincidence that the charges 
were simultaneous with the argu- 
ments now being presented, pro 
and con, regarding the Bailey- 
VanNuys Bill at Washington, 
D. C. The sugar of the govern- 
mental publicity bandwagon at- 
tracts all kinds of flies. 

In contrast to the remarks of 
Lloyd Shaw, there was the New 
Year’s message to Canadian 
policyholders which was promul- 
gated by H. W. Manning, gen- 
eral manager of the Great-West 
Life Insurance Company of 
Winnipeg and president of the 
Canadian Life Insurance Offi- 
cers Association. Mr. Manning 
pointed out that “much would 
be lost if weight were given to 
some of the doctrines preached 
today, and nothing would be 
gained by individual policyhold- 
ers or by the country as a whole.” 

Of the free private enterprise 
that has motivated life insurance 
on this Continent, Mr. Manning 
said: “Without the spur of com- 
petition, and without the exist- 
ing administrative machinery 
and the activities of the agency 
forces, the volume of life in- 
surance protection enjoyed by 
Canadians would cease to ex- 
pand. It might, indeed, shrink 
to a small fraction of its present 
magnitude, thereby leading to 
much unnecessary poverty and 
depriving our national economy 
of a valuable stabilizing ele- 
ment.” Pertinently, Mr. Manning 
commented: “The prestige of 
life insurance in Canada owes 
much to the Dominion and Pro- 
vincial insurance laws and to 
their rigid enforcement by ex- 
perienced and competent public 
officials. Anyone desiring au- 
thentic information may always 
go to these responsible officials.” 

It would surely be detrimental 
to the best interests of Canadians 
were their life insurance policies 
permitted to become the football 
for political kicking. The in- 
surance superintendents of the 
several Provinces are able men, 
ably carrying on their work. 
There is no reason whatsoever 
to negate all that they have ac- 
complished on behalf of the 
Canadian people. 
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NEXT MONTH 


% planning life insurance sales al- 
most entirely on a basis of needs, 
with one eye carefully trained on 
ability to pay'’ it is suggested that 
many agents have lost sight of one 
irnportant factor, i.e., the extent to 
which age affects needs in selling. In 
the February issue, Kenilworth H. 
Mathus contributes the first of a 
three-part series on sales to various 
age groups. 
es St 


DISCUSSION of the interna- 

tional situation and the problems 
—the welcome problems that peace 
will bring to the life insurance busi- 
ness—by Lewis W. Douglas, president 
of the Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York. Peace fosters and 
guarantees the future growth of the 
life insurance business and even of 
freedom itself. It is, states Mr. Doug- 
las, from the enjoyment of freedom 
that all our riches, all our spiritual 
wealth, our material accumulations 
have been derived. Its honorable at- 
tainment and the securing of its con- 
tinuance is today a business problem 
of the first magnitude. See "Current 
Thinking" in the next issue. 


7 * * 


[' is generally assumed that the writ- 

ing of a large volume of new insur- 
ance is indicative of the progress of 
a company. While new business is al- 
ways desirable and helpful it does not 
of itself accurately indicate the prog- 
ress of a company. Under certain 
conditions a large volume of new 
business can be a definite source of 
loss. Statistics show that the heaviest 
lapses on all life insurance is during 
the first and second policy years and 
unless at least two annual premiums 
are paid on a policy it is a loss both 
to the company and to the policy- 
holder. These and many other in- 
teresting phases of conservation are 
noted in the annual statistical study 
of the Surrender and Lapse record of 
1923-1942. 





Tomorrow's Problem 


will have vanquished the nation’s foes; when the ham- 

mers of American industrial production will have beaten 
the enemy to his knees; when the financial power of war 
bond purchases by all Americans will have exerted its full 
effect to the downfall of the hated regimes of Hitler and 
Tojo. The rumble of tanks will be stilled. The thunder of 
gunfire will be pressed by silence. The ocean depths will 
be unstirred by attacking submarines. The water’s surface 
will be parted once again by the prows of peaceful com- 
merce. 

On that prayerfully-anticipated tomorrow, the life insur- 
ance institution of the United States will be faced with the 
greatest problem that it has ever confronted. Greater than 
any competitive struggle for the right to private enterprise. 
Greater than any legislative or government “investigation.” 
Greater than any decision as to whether insurance be com- 
merce or not. Greater than any effect of anti-trust laws or 
Supreme Court fiat. That problem will be posed in the 
question “How will life insurance play its full part in pro- 
viding employment for the men and women who will be 
returning from the armed services to civilian pursuits?” 

Upon the manner in which life insurance makes reply will 
depend its whole future and the enduring confidence of its 
policyholders. If life insurance is not at once nationally 
recognized as having made every possible place for men and 
women being mustered out of the armed forces, then all the 
public relations efforts yet implemented, at whatever ex- 
pense, will have gone for naught. 

This, then, is the major problem that will exist for life 
insurance as it will for all American industry. However, it 
is entirely likely that life insurance, because of its quasi- 
philanthropic aspects, will be watched more closely in this 
regard than will be any other enterprise or institution in 
the country. If life insurance be not promptly and clearly 
seen as just and proper in its attitude toward veterans, all 
the belief in its efficacy that generations of management 
and selling have instilled will be lost. More than 11,000,000 
men and women, turning their backs on battlefields then 
Silent, will judge the business and the verdict will open a 
new era of life insurance expansion or it will relegate the 
institution to the realms of government control. 

It, therefore, behooves all life insurance executives to 
combine their planning for the future so that a definite pro- 
gram of re-employment can be formulated and agreed upon. 


je te oi 


To day will come when the might of American arms 
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OUR COVER PERSONALITY 


HEN, on Nov. 11, 1918, 
Hugh Aloysius Drum gave 
the order “Cease Fire!” to 


the American First Army troops 
he was only putting a period to a 
paragraph of the story of his life. 
He was Brigadier General Drum 
when that great struggle came to a 
close. Behind him lay the path he 
had followed after his appointment 
as second lieutenant of infantry in 
the Regular Army in 1898; ahead 
lay the steps upward culminating 
in his appointment as chairman of 
the Inter-American Defense Board 
in 1943. In 1939 he was advanced 
to his present rank, the first of the 
present group of officers of that 
rank to be so designated. 


General Drum was born at Fort 
Brady, Michigan, on September 19, 
1879. His father was Captain John 
Drum, who lost his life at the bat- 
tle of San Juan Hill in 1898—the 
year his son was commissioned into 
the army. Shortly thereafter, Lieu- 
tenant Drum sailed for the Philip- 
pines. Action against the insurgent 
Aguinaldo came quickly and the 
young lieutenant was “cited in or- 
ders” for the capture of a rebel 
band in Zambalos Province. A few 
months later he was fighting the 
Moros in Mindanao. There he won 
the Silver Star for gallantry in ac- 
tion. His baptism of fire had not 
been long delayed. 


World War | Service 


Next came the first World War. 
In France General Drum was made 
Chief of Staff of the American 
First Army, the combat unit under 
direct command of General John J. 
Pershing. The Meuse-Argonne of- 
fensive, St. Mihiel, the Marne—all 
were part of his experience. Suc- 
cessful offensive plans against the 
enemy were conceived by the gen- 
eral—successful to such an extent 
that he was commended by his su- 
perior officer, General Pershing, and 
was awarded the Distinguished 
Service Medal. Marshal Foch said 
of him: “...he displayed excep- 
tional qualities of tactical] intelli- 
gence, judgment, and indefatigable 
energy.” One of his fundamental 
concepts of war was the use of air 
power in combination with the 
ground forces. 

After his return to the United 
States he served for a while as as- 
sistant chief of staff on the War 
Department General Staff. When 
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Harris & Ewing 


Addressing a gathering of life association members in New York City recently, 
General Drum (right) said: “I know that many of you, as you go about 
your daily work, often wonder whether you are doing the right thing by carrying 
on, or whether you could not contribute more to the war effort by getting into 
the Service, or some agency of the government where you might possibly feel 
closer to the main war effort. Some of you fail to recognize the importance of 
the contribution you are actually making by continuing to render a service both 
to those already in uniform and those at home. Do your daily work, because 
your daily work means the comfort and welfare of our people. You are assisting 
the government in getting the financial means it must have. 





Puerto Rico was devastated by hur- 
ricane in 1926 he organized and su- 
pervised relief activities. In 1935 
he was assigned as commanding 
general of the Hawaiian Depart- 
ment and immediately began to plan 
the defense of the islands. When 
the Japs struck at Pearl Harbor, 
General Drum had charge of the 
Eastern Defense Command with 
headquarters at Governor’s Island, 
New York, but his contributions to 
the Hawaiian Service Command 
helped the handling and feeding of 
the civil population in the emergen- 
cy. General Drum assumed com- 


mand of the Eastern Defense area 
in August, 1939. Near the end of 
1943 his new assignment began. 

In addition to the Distinguished 
Service Medal, he has been awarded 
the Silver Star, the Victory Medal 
with four battle clasps, and cam- 
paign medals for the Spanish war 
and Philippine campaign. He is a 
Commander of the French Legion 
of Honor and holds the Croix de 
Guerre with two palms. He has 
been a commissioned officer for 45 
years. He is married and has one 
daughter. For relaxation he turns 
to golf and riding. 
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NOW... 


$500,000,000 
LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE 


WITH appreciation and pride we tell our friends and policyholders through- 
out the Country of our passing the $500,000,000 mark of life insurance in 
force on December 10, 1943. 

Founded in 1907, the Jefferson Standard today occupies a prominent 
position among the great life insurance companies of the Nation. No other 
life insurance company organized since 1907 has exceeded the Jefferson 
Standard in size. 

The efforts of our trained and experienced underwriters—prompt, fair 
and efficient dealings with our family of over 200,000 policy owners, and 
strict adherence to sound business principles, have made possible this out- 
standing record. 


INSURANCE IN FORCE 








1907 . . . . $837,200 1932 , . . $328,270,890 
1912. . . $38,039,302 1942 . . . $470,330,637 
1922. . . $180,749,621 AND NOW $500,000,000 





JEFFERSON STANDARD 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


** JULIAN PRICE, President © Founded 1907 * GREENSBORO, N. C. 





















PNEU-MO-COC-CUS is a treacherous fellow 


gp etapa is the germ that 
causes most cases of pneumonia. 


He is a skillful hunter, preferring the 
cold winter months when people are less 
able to ward off his attacks. 


Sometimes Pneumococcus strikes peo- 
ple who are in excellent physical condi- 
tion. But he really goes to work with glee 
on someone whose resistance has been 
weakened — perhaps through overwork, 
poor nutrition, or insufficient exercise. 

He enjoys good hunting in .stormy 
weather, stalking people who aren’t 
dressed warmly, or whose clothing or 
shoes are soaked. Even better, he likes 
to shadow someone who has influenza, 
a severe cold, or a cold that hangs on. 
Such infections of the nose, throat, or 
lungs help him start a full-blown case of 


pneumonia. 

Once you learn these wily habits of 
Pneumococcus, you can take the obvious 
steps to avoid his attack. 


If, in spite of precautions, he should 
press home a successful attack, quick 
action is necessary! Any of the following 
signs of early pneumonia are an urgent 
warning to call the doctor immediately: 
A chill, followed by fever . . . coughing 
accompanied by pain in the side... thick, 
rust-colored sputum . .. rapid breathing. 


In most cases of pneumonia, the doc- 
tor has a powerful weapon in the sulfa 
drugs. In some cases, serum is still used 
effectively. The earlier treatment is 
started, the better are the chances of 
hastening recovery and of preventing 
serious consequences. 


(...and this is his best hunting season!) 


Sometimes when pneumonia strikes, 
Pneumococcus is not to blame. The cause 
may be a germ or a virus against which 
sulfa drugs and serums are not effective. 
In such cases, prompt medical and nursing 
care are particularly important, for recovery 
depends upon general care. 


During the “pneumonia months” the 
wisest course is to keep fit... to avoid 
colds... to take care of a cold should 
one develop. If a cold is very severe or 
hangs on, go to bed . . . call the doctor! 

For more information about pneumo- 
nia, send for Metropolitan’s free booklet, 
“Respiratory Diseases.” 
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THIS ADVERTISEMENT IS one of a continuing series sponsored 
by Metropolitan in the interest of a safer and healthier na- 
tion. It is appearing in magazines with a total circulation in 
excess of 30,000,000, including Collier’s, Time, Saturday 


Evening Post, Ladies’ Home Journal, Good Housekeeping, 
Cosmopolitan, McCall’s, American Magazine, Woman’s 
Home Companion, National Geographic, Parents’, Red- 
book, Hygeia, Newsweek, and American Mercury. 














